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, My Task, My Joy, My Opportunity 


ODAY I meet my task, my joy, my opportunity: this group of boys and girls, this 
5 Bret of life, this sum of all the living past, the germ of all there is to be. 
I meet here the ages of life these bodies will mold and the eons of life 

that will inherit these. 

I meet personalities, souls, immortals, for whom all commodities exist, the 
earth, the air, the sea; all science, all philosophy, and all order; all art and 
all beauty of sense and spirit. 

These “I am-that-I ams” with their endless announcements, their 
developing democracies, their approaching perfections, and their ideals 

that move toward greater perfections. 

My Task: to reveal them to them- 
selves, to put into their hands the tools | 
of self-realization, to let them look 
upon their legacies and glimpse the : 
vision that their future holds; to move 
aside the screens of fear and hate and 
ignorance which hide them from them- 
selves and from each other. 

My Joy: to be here in this room, on 
these grounds, and in this community, 
associated with the grectest and the 
equals of the greatest; to be their 
helper, counselor and friend. 

To know that in this time and place 
my life touches and warms the life of 
all that was and is and is to be. 

My Opportunity: to realize through 
my work with them my own indispen- 
sability, my own ideals, my own eter- 
nity; to be what each one is and is to 
be—a Self at that Self’s work. 

—T. J. W. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-27 
Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 9-12, 1927 


General Officers 


Genevieve Turk, President, Kansas City, Principal 
Scarritt School; John L. Bracken, Ist Vice-President, 
Clayton, Superintendent Public Schools; E. B. Street, 2nd 
Vice-President, Independence, Superintendent Public 
Schools; Ethel Hook, 3rd Vice-President, Kirksville, As- 
sociate Professor of Education State Teachers College; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager The School and 
Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The 
School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Lillie R. Ernst, Chairman, St. Louis, Principal Mark 
Twain School; Genevieve Turk, Ex-Officio, Kansas City; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, State Rural 
School Inspector; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville, 
Division Rural Education State Teachers College; M. G. 
Neale, Coumbia, Dean School of Education University 
of Missouri; Kathryn E. Spangler, Clinton, Elementary 
Teacher Public Schools. 


Legislative Committee 


John N. Crocker, Chairman, Sedalia; J. A. Robeson, 
Vice-Chairman, Longfellow School, Kansas City; C. E. 
Burton, Greenville; Bert Cooper, Maryville; Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, Fredericktown; Roscoe 
V. Cramer, Columbia; Isidor Loeb, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg; Harry 
Moore, Mt. Vernon; J. S. Nants, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Columbia; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; H. P. Study, Springfield; Anna L. Swartz, 
Edina; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Anne R. 
Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Myrtle Anne 


Williams, Doniphan. 





Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 
Esther L. Knehans, 


Cape Girardeau, 1929; Chas. A. 
Genevieve Turk, Ex- 
La Monte, 1927; 


Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; 
Officio, Kansas City; B. B. Ihrig, 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 





Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; R. H. 
Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927; 
Grace Mulhosland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. Louis; Geo. 
W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Second, J. A. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Marysville, 
1928; Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 
1927; Sixth, Fred B. House, Warrensburg, 1928; Seventh, 
J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1927; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; Tenth, 
A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
1928; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. Louis, 
1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. Louis, 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; 
Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 
Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; E. W. Allison, Rolla. 
Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps. Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker, 
Sedalia; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 





J. S. Nants, Chairman, Board of Education, St. Louis ; 
Anna Baker, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Edith 
Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; Isidor Loeb, 
Washington University, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, Co- 
lumbia; Grace Toomey, Central Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


Adapted to Seventh Year of New Missouri Course of Study. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 
direct, and living.” 

Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 


shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















S. B. C. “Learn It Right” S. B. C. 
SPRINGFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


W. W. Thomas, Ph.B., B.S. in Ed. Post Graduate U. of Mo. and U. of N. Y., 
President and Superintendent of Instruction. 


Head of the Department of Education, Springfield State Teachers College, 1907-12. 


Superintendent of City Schools, Springfield, Missouri, 1912-1924. 
President of Missouri State Teachers Association, Nov. 1915-Nov. 1916. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION EMPHASIZED 





ALL BUSINESS COURSES 
S. B. C. Is Fully Accredited. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the Course of Study for Elementary 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Mo. FREE order blanks 
listing over 1200 books sent on request. See 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools for 
books required. 


TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 








“Recent order receive 
in full. I wish to con 
gratulate you on you 
quick response to my order 
That was the quickes: 
service I have ever gotten 
Stella Ford, from any book dealer.” 


Cceete, Helscones. Ahledia M. Gunner, 
Doe Run, Missouri. 


; | “T wish to thank you for 

\ | the quick order I received 

ue | and to say that I received 
w| books in perfect shape.” 





rh. 




















Order Today From 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Thank you in advance 
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2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
++-arecent installation in the new Union 
District High School, Dunbar, W. 

Va. W. F. Martens, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Arch- 
itect. 


r 














Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year 
old institution . . . that is the measure of its faith 
in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is 
guaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well. 


Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those 
who know the Weber Costello institution and the 
policies which have dominated it, the amazing 
achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in 
school supply progress. 


Today . . . hundreds of thousands of feet of 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As 
better schools are being erected . . . as school 
boards seek to meet their budgets with perma- 
nent blackboard investment . . . Sterling is going 
forward with steady strides. 


Black . . . and black all through. A finer writ- 


ing surface, and a body that seasons and improves 





with age. Warp and buckle proof . . . strictly 
fireproof. Little depreciation . . . with its first 
cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 


Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. 
School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 
ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- 
vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less 
as time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. 


Find out for yourself just 
why Sterling is being in- 
stalled in the new and bet- 
ter schools everywhere. 
Send the coupon for a free 
sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard . . . and de- 
tailed information of this 
time-tested and proved 
successful product. 





Gvery day ~more and more Sterl ing 
Lifelong Blackboard is installed 


4 Apermanent investment that has paved 
~ itsworth to School Boards everywhere 
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WEBER COSTELLO Co. 


tailed information. 


Name......... 
A ddress..... 
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Dept. sso, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free ef all charge a sam- 
ple of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard together with de- 
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4 Important Features 


Advanced Models 
Give High Schools 


1 Hygienically Correct 
Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. Good sture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
_permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 
8 points in usual equipment. 
40 % less floor ee required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socializ 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 7 
3 Adjustability 
Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools. 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. 
Slouchy sitions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 

Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light. 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific- 
ing erect normal posture or back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement. Cushioned stop. 
Nothing to work loose... noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 


free! 


FREE 
Special Seating for 
High Schools 
A handy book to guide you in 
selecting proper seating for high 
schools. Free to superintend- 
ents, principals and all buyers 

of school seats. 
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Adjustable 
Universal J Adjustable 
No. 134 Universal 
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Americar! Models 
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Meet High School Needs Exactly 


HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 

satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


— High School Advisory Service Free 


The “‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 

















Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 2422 Broadway 
State Distributors Kansas City, Mo. 
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YOUR GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


PAYS FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Total and Permanent Disability Coverage Included 


Due to the Use of an Average Premium. 


The Cost per Year 


ME, Sie ak Ss Che ew KS $ 7.00 
Ee 13.00 
I sec‘ssiess-vicdhenicccpeetdaaassioiaenaiipeaes ata 19.00 
Os + ev 2d eoenkee de as + 25.00 
BS ick beh on dd ae w% 31.00 


One dollar on each premium represents a service charge by the 


M. S. T. A. to pay the cost of clerical work. 


This rate applies to all ages. 


Application blank is printed on page 342. Print full name and 
address of your beneficiary. Attach check payable to E. M. 


Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for amount you desire. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON TEXAS 


a 
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Ask any 
Teacher 
» pe 
musino 1t. 

The 
MSCormick 
Mathers(o. 


WASTES 
KAN SH 

















Application Card 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP 
INSURANCE CARD 


RS SS Fee FS Re ae Oy Oe oe Ce ETE 
(Last) (First) (Middle) 

tate Re So td. Pile SA Ait Tne cet a pt Nite A the 2 ET 
(Street) (Town) (County) 

SEE EE A ES See ee St ee Ce a 

(Relationship) 
TOUR DATE OF IRF Gh ie 6s cn icd..1nn ane es eee ee . 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE $-_---------------. 


I am in my usual state of health and able to perform *he duties of my occupation. 


(Applicant’s Full Signature.) 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “‘game’’, while sufficiently interesting in itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 
exercise in silent reading and following directions given in the book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own 
ingenuity and time for producing such material, and wants something 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the 
rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of 
its successful use as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine 
it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold 
possibilities for corrélation with other activities, the sound psychology 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson. Note also the convenient 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


» postpaid. 


CORREO EERE EEE E HEHE EEE EEE EEE H EE EEE EEET 


Positiom®.......seecseee See eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaseeeeee 


Work and Play with Words 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
424 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


424 South Wabash Avenue Chicago Becteesd you will Gad semietance a 
copies of Work and 
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SEPTEMBER! 


School Opens— 
Supplies Needed— 





QUESTION? 


Where can I get Prompt Service, Quality Goods 
and Fair Prices? 


ANSW ER— 










SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
“Everything for Schools” 


i 


if = ——e — 
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Kansas Ciry, MissourRI -——- 






Write for Special Teachers’ 
Catalog. 














BOBBS MERRILL PUBLICATIONS 


on 


Missouri PupiLs’ READING CircLe LIsT 


ACROSS SEVEN SEAS TO SEVEN CONTINENTS 
By AITCHISON and UTTLEY 


A factual reader unexcelled in interesting information. ‘One 
of the most popular books ever written for school children. 


STORIES OF EARLY TIMES IN THE GREAT WEST 
By FLORENCE BASS 


Presents information hitherto unpublished for children’s 
reading. Fresh, dynamic, historical. 


BENSON AND BETTS AGRICULTURE 


Send orders to 








E. M. Carter, Secretary CoLuUMBIA, Missouri 
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o They decrease errors . . . they in- 














crease interest . . . these new 


BUCKINGHAM - OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS | 


Here are books that really analyze pupils’ difficulties and provide against | 
them by a simplified step-by-step presentation of every major topic. Here | 
are books that adopt a definite technique of problem-solving and that excel 

in the variety, vitality, and quantity of their problem material. A com- 
plete series with pupils’ books, pupils’ work books, and teachers’ manuals. 
Look them over! 








GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































FROM FACTORY TO SCHOOL! 
We manufacture and carry in stock more than 
20,000 different items for all school needs 
at 
BASIC FACTORY PRICES . 
Secure our catalogs of: 


School and Laboratory Furniture 

General School Supplies, Records, Maps, and Janitor’s Supplies 

Scientific Apparatus for Physics, Chemistry, General Science, and 
Biology 

Lantern Slides and Projection Apparatus 


CA Sign of Quality WIELC CA Mark of Service 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


ufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
1516 Orleans Street Sclennitie Apparatus a ‘School Supplies Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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“BEST BOOK FOR RURAL TEACHERS” 


A committee of the National Education Association in a list of sixty best 
educational books published recently named 


Lowth: EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY TEACHER - 


and starred it to show its importance. 


A book that the teacher can use every day in the solution of class-room 
problems. It also shows how to make the most of her contacts with the com- 
munity and of relations with school board and superintendent. 

IT IS A REAL HANDBOOK THAT SHOWS THE TEACHER 
WHAT TO DO, AND WHEN, AND HOW. 
This book has been adopted by the Missouri Reading Circle Board as the 


professional book for rural teachers and by the State Superintendent as 
the book on which teachers’ examination questions in pedagogy will be based. i 


ORDER IT FROM SEC’Y E. M. CARTER, COLUMBIA. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Be 
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Supplies an abundance of Plans, 
Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices 
and Material for use in all 
branches of elementary 














school work. 

Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; page 

and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- 
board Drawings, etc. 

10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books 
for Teachers and Schools. 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your 
subscription will start with the September number and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 











Use This Order samo“ Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


I 
| {s. & C.Sept.] 
| Owen Publishing Co., ae: N. Y. 

| ‘Plesee send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year 
beginning with the September, 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 

| Place cross (X) in one (] I am enclosing payment herewith. 

| of these squares to in- 

dicate preference as to (_] I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1927. 
| 

| 


payment. 
Name 


REPS See eeeeseeeseseeEEese ees eeseseesesesesseeerseeseseses 
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THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for schools of Missouri. 
ADD IT TO YOUR SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NOW. LATEST, GREATEST, BEST. 


Standard authority in state and federal courts, government departments, schools, colleges 
and libraries everywhere. 
REGULAR EDITION, 25 VOLUMES. POPULAR-PRICED EDITION, 13 DOUBLE VOLUMES. 

The Library Buekram binding (red) in 25 volumes is recommended for all larger schools. It is double- 
sewn, has double linen hinges and otherwise is made extra strong for school use. Price $168.00. 
Popular-Priced Edition (green cloth) $105.00. Discounts allowed for cash in 60 days, or time payments 
arranged to suit over one year or two years. 

Beware of so-called “bargains.” Any offer below these prices indicates old set, or some other work with 
similar name. Authoritative encyclopaedias cannot be purchased at fiction-book rates. Give your pupils 
the best or you injure when you would assist. 

Immediate delivery by prepaid express. No interest charged on time payments. Write our Kansas 
City office for further particulars and free Specimen Pages, or send order at once. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 


319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














STEPHENS COLLEGE 





= 

















Development 
of Womanhood 


The basis of the educational 
program. 

















A Junior College for Women 





Curriculum is evolved through a ances on new equipment. 
research division to include subject- 
matter which will develop ideals and 

















help the modern young woman meet Special Free subscrip- 
life’s problems. proposition tion to musical 
to teachers magazine on 
° For radio programs, catalog 
and view book address: and schools. request. 
PRESIDENT J. M. WOOD CHARLES CRAWFORD COMPANY 


1012-D McGee St. 


COLUMBIA, MO. ; : ‘ 
Kansas City, Missouri 














Write us regarding 
new or used instru- 
ments, supplies, 
music, methods; 
everything used by 
the modern School 
Band and Orchestra, 


Your old instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
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HERE IS something about the be- 
ginning of things that impresses the 
human mind and heart peculiarly. 
Much of our literature and history is de- 
voted to facts and conjectures relative to 


BEGINNINGS | P¢ginnings.’’ The Bible 
recounts in stately phrases 


the early impressions of a race in its en- 
deavor to find a satisfactory explanation 
of creation. It deals in interesting detail 
on the history and character of the men 
who were the progenitors of a great 
people. The New Testament is devoted 
entirely to the life, and elaboration of the 
One who laid the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith. How ardently we search the 
earth, for fossils, ruins, manuscripts and 
legends that may throw light upon the 
beginning! How we prize the meager 
messengers from the days when things 
were new! 

When school begins the teachers form 
new hopes, frame new resolutions, and as- 
pire to new attainments. At home where 
the parents are preparing clothes, getting 
books, and adjusting the daily routine to 
meet the needs of those who are to make 
going to school their chief business for the 
next nine months there is a renewed de- 
votion to the cause of education, a quick- 
ening of faith in the ability of the schools 
to do service to their children, a strength- 
ening of their belief that somehow their 
boys and girls are going to acquire the 
knowledge, skill, and character which will 
make of them the kinds of men and women 
that their parents had hoped to be. 

And who that knows children or re- 
members his own school days does not 
know that in the early days of school there 
are no bad children, that all have come 
resolved to study harder, to obey more 
promptly and to be what ideal pupils 
ought to be. 

Fortunate is the teacher who takes ad- 
vantage of the psychology of the begin- 
ning to start proper habits, to foster and 
make permanent the propitious feelings 
that exist among pupils and parents. 


HERE SEEMS to be a general feel- 

ing among the teachers that our 
legislative program would be better 
served and that it might move faster 
toward accomplishment 


_ _—_——_— if plans were matured 
PROGRAM earlier and action 


brought to bear upon the 
matter before elections. 


There will not be a regular meeting of 
the Legislature until January 1929, some 
sixteen months from now; but it is wise 
to wait until November preceding the 
convening of the General Assembly before 
definite action is taken as to what our 
program shall be. For several years this 
has been our procedure, so easy is it to 
postpone those things that are not ac- 
tually thrusting themselves upon our at- 
tention by their immediate need. 


Teachers of Missouri are generally 
agreed upon the major needs of our school 
that demand legislative action. They 
know that the State as a whole is not con- 
tributing to the support of education in 
such a way as will make possible a more 
equitable distribution of the support of 
education and a more nearly just division 
of educational opportunity. They know 
that our present unit of administration is 
obsolete, antiquated and illy suited to the 
needs of the times. They know that the 
children of Missouri should be protected 
against the inefficiency of aged and de- 
erepit teachers who are held in their posi- 
tions by the simple fact that they have no 
other means than their monthly pay check 
for a livelihood. 


Since it is evident that we are agreed 
on, at least, the general form of the prob- 
lems why not get to work early for their 
solution? Legislators should be caused to 
consider the needs of our schools before 
they go to Jefferson City. Why wait un- 
til the Assembly is in session and a thous- 
and demands are pressing themselves on 
the members for their attention? 
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HROUGH information furnished by 
S. D. Shankland, executive secretary 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence we learn that the political fight 
against Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of Chicago has resulted in his 
VENALITY IN Suspension by the Board 
EDUCATION 7 of Education until Sep 
tember 29th. It seems 
that McAndrew’s enemies have been un- 
able to secure more than seven votes of 
the eleven board member whereas eight 
are required for dismissal. The suspen- 
sion of Superintendent McAndrews was on 
a vote of six for, to five against. 

That the Mayor Thompson regime will 
be able eventually to bring enough pres- 
sure to bear to win the necessary majority 
seems to be a foregone conclusion. 

According to information furnished Sec- 
retary Shanklin the citizens of Chicago 
who are really interested in the welfare 
of the schools are well pleased with the 
policies and attainments of the present 
head of their school system. He came to 
Chieago some four and a half years ago 
and found the system shot through with 
polities. His effort has been to supplant 
political preferment. with professional 
practice, to make efficiency and ability 
rather than pull and political propensity 
the basis for promotion. He has apparently 
succeeded too well. 

Quoting from a letter written to Mr. 
Shankland by a former president of the 
Board of Education he has accomplished 
the following: 

“*In the mind of the conscientious, hard- 
working teacher he has instilled greater 
professional pride and hope for recogni- 
tion and appreciation of this character of 
service. The political teacher has had to 
take to the woods. He has succeeded in 
bringing up classroom attainment to the 
frequently expressed satisfaction of the 
parents. Service has been supplied with 
definite responsibility fixed and appro- 
priate authority given to each officer. Pro- 
gressive plans have been outlined by con- 
ference with workers. Accomplishments 
have been followed up and measured. 
Reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic 
have been brought higher than national 
standards. Failures have been reduced to 
five per cent. The course of study has 


been revised by the teachers themselves. 
Citizenship teaching has developed into 
service to the community by the children. 
Citizens’ committees have been enlisted in 
school visitation and in suggesting im- 
provements which the schools have under- 
taken and secured. Generous provisions 
for retiring aged teachers have been put 
into operation. The merit system of ap- 
pointment and promotion has been ob- 
served without a single variation. Im- 
proved salary schedules have been worked 
out. Location of buildings has been de- 
cided by impartial surveys of the entire 
city and based on present and future 
needs. Politicians who have not been able 
to influence policies and appointments, of 
course, became his rabid enemies.’’ The 
whole profession should be concerned 
about this and the too numerous similar 
attempts of politicians to get control of 
the schools. When school board members 
become venal, when county superintend- 
ents think oftener and more intensely 
about their political fences than they do 
about the thousands of children under 
their care, when teachers become afraid 
to think straight and to act as their con- 
sciences direct, then God have merey on 
the product of the schools! Men do not, 
even yet, gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles. 
HERE IS NEED of a salary schedule 
for the high school instructors in 
the State of Missouri. Count the 
number of high school teach- 


WE NEED ee ers listed in the State Direc- 
A SALARY tory for 1926-27 who are 


_— getting $1200 or less and you 
will be amazed at the large number. 

Some states have salary schedules ; many 
cities have made provision for advanced 
training in the form of a salary stipend. 
We teachers are in what we eall a pro- 
fession and yet our professional remuner- 
ation is for only nine months with three 
months left for preparation at our own 
expense. We may use this three months 
at some more alluring occupation or even 
at seeking pleasure. 

The State requires much professional 
training but large numbers shrink from 
the duty of being fully equipped and too 
often the one who is actually facing his 
duty and making the preparation is 
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crowded out by the one who has spent his 
three months plowing corn or prowling 
for pleasure. 


Salaries should be paid only to those 
who have met the requirements. A doctor 
gets no pay as such until he has met full 
professional requirements—so with the 
lawyer. Can we call teaching a profes- 
sion until we recognize the training back 
of it? 


Why not pay teachers according to 
hours of credit? If the teachers employed 
have 120 hours, apportion to each the regu- 
lar $150 quota of the state funds. If 


the salary is lower than a prescribed mini- 
mum then apportion only $50 until the 
standard is reached. This principle should 
also apply to the required hours per teach- 
ing subject. 

A bonus for standard work beyond the 
120 hour standard should also be given. 
When teachers want a thing enough to 
work for it they can have it. Let us 
strive toward a higher mark and our am- 
bitions will be attained. Otherwise we 
may take what comes and let neighboring 
states set the standards while we take 
our ease and follow the line of least re- 
sistance. —Robert Birbeck. 


THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD 
TO BE WELL-TAUGHT 


By Laura L. Runyon. 


HE RIGHT of the child to be well- 

born is the ideal of the Eugenists, 

and an axiom which all will admit. 
The right of a child to be well taught, 
while equally admitted in theory, is not 
yet recognized as a fundamental principle 
by superintendents and school boards. I 
do not mean any idealistic condition,— 
but just the extent for which the com- 
munity is willing to pay. As evidence let 
me cite the fact that many school boards 
in the last year have passed a rule based 
on a false standard. The rule is: ‘‘No 
married woman may be employed’’! Why 
is it a false principle? Because it puts a 
non-essential in the place of an essential. 
Or, they even add to this absurd rule a 
clause in their contract with women teach- 
ers which says, ‘‘Any woman who mar- 
ries during the school year must resign.’’ 
The right of a child to be well taught re- 
quires good teachers. Good teaching does 
not depend upon celibacy, but as Supt. 
Lee believes, on ‘‘ability to serve.’’ How 
did this fool rule get started, and how 
has it spread over the state—even the 
states—like a blight? Two reasons: first, 
—during the war teachers were scarce, 
married or single. Many a married 
woman with qualifications for teaching 
was besought by her home school board 
to do her ‘‘bit’’ during the war by teach- 
ing the school, while her unmarried prede- 
cessor got a bigger salary in a clerical 
position in Washington. It may be that 


in some cases her role of teacher and 
house-keeper conflicted,—yet I know that 
many of these married women—who had 
been persuaded to teach, came to the 
Teachers Colleges during the summers to 
get new ideas in teaching. They received 
no more salary for this, it merely satisfied 
their consciences that they were adequate- 
ly doing the work they had undertaken. 

When the war ended many of them de- 
sired to continue. More than that, many 
other married women, with or without 
children, began to look toward teaching 
as a means of increasing the family in- 
come of husband teacher—all too small, 
as every teacher knows. 


The second reason for the absurd rule 
was the return of many former teachers 
to their home towns when the war was 
over, also the activity spirit took pos- 
session of the young during the war, so 
that the desire to earn money induced 
many more girls to look to teaching as 
an occupation. There was a surplus of 
teachers where there had been a dearth. 
Many of those who returned would have 
to take lower salaries than they had been 
receiving, and would be discontented. 
Most of the young unmarried women who 
applied to the school boards in numbers, 
were inexperienced and would be tempo- 
rary. All were asking the superintend- 
ents and school Boards, ‘‘Is there a va- 
cancy ?’’ 
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The solution was found by some super- 
intendents who recalled some sentences 
from somewhere back in the Nineteenth 
Century. They ran like this: ‘‘A husband 
should support his wife’’; ‘‘Woman’s 
place is the home.’’ They sounded chival- 
rous! They sounded for-the-good-of- 
society. No one had talked this during 
the war,—but of course that was different. 

These bright ideas were discussed by 
school boards. Some of the members had 
friends whose daughters wanted jobs. 
Presto! came the rule and the clause in 
the contract. Exclude the married women 
and there would be vacancies. 

Many a superintendent reluctantly ad- 
mits that the married woman dismissed, 
and who sadly withdrew—was a better 
teacher than the unmarried little girl who 
took her place, and the next year, so often 
went to another place, or married, bring- 
ing continued change. 

What about the rights of the child to 
be well taught? Are superintendents and 
school boards employed to secure this end 
to the fullest extent the community will 
pay for? Or are they elected to carry out 
some obsolete conception of what is good 
for society? The first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century has unquestionably ushered 
in a new age. The number of women in 
business constantly increases. ‘‘ Ability 
to serve’’ not any other principle, makes 
for the greatest efficiency and prosperity. 





Not sex, not marriage, not ‘‘need of a 
job’’ should debar the child from his right 
to have the best teacher his community 
ean afford. The superintendent and the 
schood board who cannot keep pace with 


.the progressive side should likewise give 


place to those who comprehend that their 
job is recognizing the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which future citizens of the 
state can be trained to serve themselves 
and the state,—and that is the right of 
the child to be well-taught to the fullest 
extent his community can pay for. 

If this practice among school boards to 
debar any woman, just because she is mar- 
ried, continues to spread, the teachers’ 
eolleges will have to warn the married 
woman who seeks to study—‘ You must 
understand you probably cannot get a 
job unless you get rid of your husband 
or we have another war’’! The state does 
not specify, in providing funds for train- 
ing teachers of the state, that women 
teachers must not marry. 

In a neighboring state, a woman teacher 
married,’ and although her contract had 
the clause that she must resign if she 
married during the school year, she re- 
fused to resign and took her ease to court. 
The Judge decided that such a contract 
was void, since it was in restraint of mar- 
riage, and a contract restraining marriage 
was clearly against public welfare and 
therefore could not be enforced! 


OUR STATE M.S. T. A. PROGRAM 1927 


By Genevieve Turk, President. 


HE CURRICULUM is one of the 

livest topics before teachers today. 

We shall have one entire general 
session devoted to it under the direction 
of Dr. Harold Rugg of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. He will 
have with him on the program possibly Dr. 
Kilpatrick, Dr. Bagley, Dr. Judd, and Dr. 
Ernest Horn, one or more of those educa- 
tional celebrities. 

The newer fields of education, voca- 
tional, character, extra curricular, and 
aesthetic, will be given attention. The 
best exponents of these particular fields to 
be found will have places on the program. 
Rural education will be represented by 
Dr. Geo. A. Works, Head of Rural Edu- 


cation at Cornell University. Science 
will have Prof. Geo. Blakeslee, one of the 
staff photographers of Yerkes Observa- 
tory, University of Chicago, on Recent 
Photography of the Heavens. 

Dr. Sarah Sturtevant of Columbia, New 
York will speak on Guidance as a means 
of character building. 

Individual instruction will be presented 
by its most enthusiastic and practical ex- 
ponent, Dr. Carleton Washburne of Win- 
netka. 

Dr. Fretwell of Columbia, New York 
will represent the extra-curricular field. 

Armistice morning, November 11th, will 
have a galaxy of international speakers on 
international subjects: Dr. Manley O. 
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Hudson of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and a Missourian; Bertrand 
Russell, the famous English author, philos- 
opher, and economist; Dr. Will Russell, 
the new dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York,-an authority on 
education abroad. Two of the most inter- 
esting general speakers will be Dr. Will 
Durant, author of the Story of Philosophy 
and Dr. Bruno Roselli, Professor of Italian 
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at Vassar, who will give a first hand view 
of Mussolini and Fascism in Italy. We 
have tried to bring to the teachers of 
Missouri in our prospective program for 
November a balance between the best to 
be had along professional lines and the 
best along lines of general national and 
international interest. 

Herbert Hoover on Flood Control or In- 
land Waterways is a possibility. 


THE SINGLE SALARY 


By Nell E. Lain. 


OR A NUMBER of years, the M. S. 

T. A. has earefully considered the 

question of the Single Salary Sched- 
ule and has passed several favorable reso- 
lutions pertaining to the problem. This 
type of schedule was endorsed by the 
assembly of delegates in 1923, 1925 and 
in November 1926 at the Convention in 
Kansas City the following resolution was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly: 

Section II. ‘‘We renew our endorse- 
ment of last year of the Single Salary 
Schedule.’’ 

The resolution indicates that the ques- 
tion is a current one; and that, after due 
deliberation, the principles underlying the 
schedule are believed to be fundamentally 
sound. The schedule has been endorsed 
repeatedly not alone by the M. S. T. A. 
but also by other prominent educational 
organizations including the N. E. A. The 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N. E. A. has made intensive studies of the 
problem and has expressed approval of 
the principles upon which the schedule is 
based. 

In the February 1925 issue of ‘‘The 
School and Community,’’ Superintendent 
Evans presented the Monett situation and 
the Editor of ‘‘The School and Commun- 
ity’’ made this introductory statement to 
the article, ‘‘Should the physician who 
specializes in the treatment of infants be 
content to receive less than the physician 
who treats adults? Is there an analogy 
between teachers and physicians?’’ These 
questions embody a recognition of one of 
the essential values of the Single Salary 
Schedule; namely, that teachers should be 
honored for seeking the place in the edu- 
cational system which they are best fitted 


to fill and in which they are able to render 
the greatest service to the community. 

In an earlier issue of ‘‘The School and 
Community’’ that of December 1925, the 
School Men’s Club of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri were given space for the printing of 
an article which makes a few statements 
that might be given some attention. 


The following statements were made: 
First, ‘‘A salary which supports a single 
woman on a standard demanded by the 
teacher’s position cannot be stretched to 
provide educational and social needs of 
the dependent family of a married man.”’ 

This raises two questions; first, are 
teachers to be paid according to their per- 
sonal responsibilities or in proportion to 
the services they render? Second, do the 
dependents of men in the profession de- 
mand greater financial assistance than 
those of women? 


The article further states, ‘‘The slogan 
is misleading. To the layman it gives the 
idea that the service of women in the 
schools is equal to that of men. This idea 
is false.’’ 

Isn’t this a questionable deduction from 
a false premise? Truly children are great- 
ly benefitted by having the broader op- 
portunity of being taught and influenced 
in their earlier years by both men and 
women as neither alone can adequately 
mold the viewpoint of awakening youth. 
Because of this need, the measures neces- 
sary for securing desirable men must be 
given thoughtful and careful attention but 
not overestimated. It has not been con- 
clusively demonstrated that the services 
of men in the schools are more valuable 
than those of women. 
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Again we quote from the article, ‘‘The 
problem of the elementary teacher is 
largely a problem of method, the learn- 
ing and even the habit of mind secured 
by higher scholarships are not merely 
useless in her classroom procedure; they 
may hinder her in her contact with chil- 
dren.”’ ‘ 

Is this a criticism of the Single Salary 
Schedule or is it a criticism of our higher 
institutions of learning? If these higher 
institutions send forth such snobs, such 
failures as those who are unable to meet 
the social obligations demanded of one 
who is to lead little children to start on 
the road of life with all of their powers 
made alert, do we not need to correct 
these institutions rather than to support 
the idea of untrained teachers? Isn’t the 
reason for there being more under-trained 
teachers in the elementary schools to be 
found in the fact that the demand for 
teachers to educate the masses has been 
so great that the supply of trained teachers 
was insufficient, not that the untrained 
teachers were more desirable? Does not 
this false standard of retaining the less- 
trained teachers in the elementary schools 
act as a detriment to the educational 
scheme, weakening the system at its 
foundation? This is not an argument that 


-“T Am Just 


the teaching force in the schools beyond 
the elementary grades should be inefficient 
and untrained. The leaders of our future 
citizenship will probably be found among 
those seeking and attaining higher educa- 
tional advantages and they must be given 
the best possible instruction. But it is 
just as vital to train the masses, many of 
whom are not able to continue their school- 
ing, to be a thinking, reasoning group. 
Otherwise even the most proficient leaders 
would be unable to lift the standards of 
our ctizenship. Perhaps the financial diffi- 
culty will require time to bring the proper 
adjustments, however this has not been an 
insurmountable obstacle to the plan. 

The matter of administration is really 
the keynote to the whole situation and a 
number of factors must be carefully 
guarded. Degrees are not infallible even 
though higher education is eminently de- 
sirable with our present day facilities for 
attaining it. Great injustice is often in- 
flicted upon those of long years of service 
—a service which very frequently develops 
superior qualifications because the growth 
takes place while the teacher is actively 
engaged in teaching children. It is indeed 
necessary to study this problem with open- 
minded judgment as it deals with un- 
proved situations and requirements. 


a Teacher!” 


ANCY! “Just a teacher!” In a belittling tone this is said of the greatest post 
of potential influence in life today next to a mother. So said once a teacher I 
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know. Then one night the vision came to her. To her lips came, “I am nothing.” 0 
But her soul said, “I am everything.’ She shook herself loose from. her bondage, f 
as the dew is shaken by the lion from his mane. From that day her work in her class A 
changed: her eye took on a new radiance to her children: her voice that of the t 
supreme confidence which God gives to us all to bring into being. She had lighted d 
the Divine spark within her. Within fifteen months she was the head teacher of i 
her floor, and another eighteen months found her principal of the entire school. p 
Today into hundreds of hitherto perplexed eyes of the little foreigners in her school g 
she has put a steady light: a true Americanization has entered into their hearts and ul 
minds, and every June she is sending out into this wonderful America of ours, a 
line of true little Americans who, within a few years, will register the teachings of Jt 
this one woman at the ballotbox and in the homes of our land! of 

“Just a teacher!” That is all she is. But what an “all”! The “all” lay in the be 
fact that she came to herself, fully grasped the titanic opportunity placed within her 
grasp by an Allwise God, and, with her head high, her eyes seeing straight and ak 
clear, and her heart singing at the marvelous chance at her command, which she g1 
had almost missed, she went to her work. She didn’t bend to it: she went to it! th 
“Just a teacher.” Great heavens: the opportunity of the ages! A privilege: a chance co 
for power that comes to few—God-given: born as straight of Providence as a light av 


from Heaven.—Edward W. Bok, in “Dollars Only.” pic 
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FIRST STEPS IN ART APPRECIATION 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


LMER E. BROWN once told how he 

began to develop appreciation of 

music by describing his first acquaint- 
ance with oriental rugs. While walking 
along the street with a friend who was a 
great lover of rugs they came upon a store 
where oriental rugs were for sale and the 
friend insisted upon going in. As they 
looked about the friend pointed out to him 
the distinguishing characteristics of a cer- 
tain kind of rug. After that whenever he 
saw an oriental rug he looked to see if it 
had that mark. He felt a personal ac- 
quaintance with that one type. In the 
same way he began his acquaintance with 
music. He learned to recognize the mel- 
ody of a certain piece—perhaps it was 
Schubert’s Serenade. When he went to a 
concert he looked over the program to see 
if his friend was there as one might seek 
out the face of the one known member of 
the orchestra. By and by he became ac- 
quainted with other rugs and other pieces 
of music until he counted many friendly 
acquaintances among them. In some such 
way all art appreciation begins. It is a 
sense Of friendly acquaintance which 
grows steadily into a eirele of friends. 
Appreciation of great masterpieces of art 
and literature grows thru the friendly ac- 
quaintance with one and another picture 
or poem or character. 

In attempting to guide the development 
of appreciation, the importance of the 
friendly element must not be undervalued. 
Appreciation may be defined as a combina- 
tion of knowing and feeling. We like or 
dislike certain objects and situations. Our 
likes and dislikes may be based upon mere 
personal whims or they may have a back- 
ground of knowledge and fine discrimina- 
tion. ' 

The more we know the more correct our 
judgments are likely to be but the element 
of feeling plays a large part and must not 
be overlooked. 

If the historic and technical information 
about a picture is made too prominent or 
given before any interest is awakened in 
the picture itself the burden of learning 
cold facts may and often does prevent the 
awakening of any real interest in the 
picture, 


Art is the embodiment of our joy in 
life. The love of beauty is born with us 
and expresses itself in our happy moments. 
Our attempts to cultivate and refine this 
tendency should increase our love of 
beauty and our joy in its expression. The 
new Elementary Courses of Study offered 
by the State Department this fall provides 
for special emphasis on picture study. 
Ten pictures of universal appeal are sug- 
gested for study. This selection is par- 
ticularly adapted to use in the rural school 
where study by grades is difficult. These 
pictures may be secured thru the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle at a moderate price. They 
are put up in a convenient folder contain- 
ing ten large pictures for display and 
packets of small pictures for individual 
use. It is suggested that as each picture 
is taken up for study it be displayed for 
awhile without comment allowing its mes- 
sage to be interpreted by the children. 
The teacher will learn much from the pu- 
pils’ unrestrained comments which will 
help her later in building her teaching up- 
on their experience and interest and lead- 
ing the children to see new beauty they 
had not found, thus inereasing their enjoy- 
ment of the picture and all it suggests. 
Little by little the historic and technical 
elements may be introduced, very little 
with the beginners and increasing as in- 
terest develops. Interest will be stimu- 
lated thru pride of ownership if the small 
pictures are mounted and fastened to- 
gether in book form accompanied by such 
descriptive matter as the children are able 
to prepare. Needless to say these booklets 
should be the actual expression of the 
pupils and should steadily improve in 
character and quality thru the grades. 

While the first and prime purpose of 
picture study is to permit and encourage 
enjoyment of real beauty, if the joyous 
factor is wisely emphasized there will be 
a reflex interest in beauty as it may be 
expressed in other phases of our lives and 
a stimulation toward beautiful expression 
in many fields. 

A certain city superintendent was 
quoted as saying ‘‘Oh, yes, Art Apprecia- 
tion is the thing now and we will devote 
all our art time to picture study.’’ 
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This remark suggests the most charac- 
teristic and mistaken attitude of many 
people today, but pictures are not all of 
art. The element of beauty enters, in 
greater or less degree, into all we do. It 
is not a thing apart. We all-use or abuse 
the fundamental principles which make 
for beauty in color, form and proportion. 
As a nation we are awakening to the im- 
portance of this fact as is evidenced in 
such articles as ‘‘Beauty, the New Tool 
of Industry’’ recently appearing as the 
first article in the Atlantic Monthly. All 
other things being equal the better look- 
ing articles sell first or at higher price. 
We ‘‘size up”’ a stranger by his ‘‘looks.”’ 
These and many other evidences indicate 
the need of developing appreciation of 
beauty and its control as it appears in our 
everyday surroundings. Often the begin- 
ning of appreciation will come thru learn- 
ing how to-make some everyday experi- 
ence more satisfying by adding to its 
beauty. But if our demands for beautiful 
expression only emphasize the labor, we 
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may develop the attitude of a certain old 
man in @ remote district. The stranger 
who had spent the night in the cabin was 
endeavoring to make a comfortable toilet 
with the aid of a tin basin on a bench at 
the back door. The old man looked on in 
silence for awhile and then said, ‘‘ Wall, 
Stranger, you do be a heap of trouble to 
yourself, don’t you?’’ Again the emphasis 
on feelings. If our emphasis on beauty 
seems only to cause trouble, appreciation 
will be slow to develop. If we fail to 
touch the mainspring of the child’s real 
interest our picture study may produce a 
negative result like the case of the boys 
who bought ‘‘the ugliest picture in the 
store’’ in their earnest desire to gratify 
the peculiar taste of their otherwise be- 
loved teacher. ' 


Our likes and dislikes are based on our 
feelings and in the last analysis we are 
what we like. Happy the day when we 
learn so to present life to the young folks 
that the best will be most likable. 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE AT TORONTO 


By C. H. Williams, Secretary, World Federation of Education Associations. 


HE KEY-NOTE of the World Con- 
ference on Education which was held 
at Toronto, Canada from August 7-12 
lay. in the emphasis placed upon better 
international understanding. The peoples 
of the world must know each other better 
if wars are to be averted and the highest 
ideals of humanity realized. Plans were 
laid looking to the closer union of the 
organizations now belonging to the World 
Federation, and to the farther extension of 
the aims and ideals of the Federation 
among teachers’ associations which have 
not yet affiliated with it. The conference 
went on record as favoring a more gen- 
eral exchange of teachers, the improve- 
ment of teaching methods, the abolition 
of illiteracy in the world, and the pro- 
motion of international good-will and 
world peace. Among the most far-reach- 
ing actions taken by the Conference was 
the approval of the reports of several of 
the committees working on the Hermann- 
Jordan plan for World Peace. 
The rapid growth which is being made 
by the World Federation can be under- 


stood from the fact that two years ago 
at the time of the Edinburgh Conference 
only seven organizations had joined the 
World Federation, where as the present 
time thirty-three organizations belong and 
the applications of others are awaiting ap- 
proval. 

The total registration at the meeting was 
approximately forty-one hundred, which 
is an inerease of more than fifty percent 
of the attendance at Edinburgh two years 
ago. The attendance from Canada and 
the United States was largest. The Brit- 
ish Isles stood third, with a delegation of 
two-hundred and fifty teachers. Among 
the other important delegations were those 
from China, Japan, and India. Represen- 
tatives were also in attendance from 
Mexico, Persia, Hawaii and a number of 
countries of continental Europe. 

Missouri was ably represented by Mr. 
T. J. Walker, editor of The School and 
Community, and by President Uel W. 
Lamkin of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, both of whom were 
official delegates of the National Educa- 
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tion Association. One of the most inter- 
esting addresses of the entire conference 
was given by President Lamkin. Other 
persons in attendance from Missouri 
were: Dr. A. Ross Hill, former president 
of the University of Missouri and Mrs. 
Hill; President Joseph A. Serena of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; President Eugene Fair, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College; Presi- 
dent Roy Ellis, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College; and Miss Kathryn 
Spangler, county superintendent of Henry 
County. 


Commissioner A. O. Thomas of Augusta, 
Maine who has been president of the or- 
ganization since its organization in 1923 
was re-elected to that important office. 
Mr. Harry Charlesworth of Canada, Dr. 
P. W. Kuo of China and Dr. M. Sawaya- 
nagi of Japan were re-elected directors. 
President Fred Mander of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, 
Mr. Thomas Henderson, Secretary of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, Mr. T. 
J. O’Connell, Secretary of the Irish Na- 
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tional Teachers Organization, Miss Annie 
Woodward Somerville, Massachusetts, 
Miss Selma Borchardt, Washington, D. C., 
Mr. P. Seshadri, President of the All India 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations, Mr. 
P. A. Inamndar, head of the Department of 
Education, State of Aundh, India, Dr. 
Otto Tacke of Stettin, Germany and Mr. 
G. R. Parker of London, England were 
elected new directors. The directors hold- 
ing over are Mr. Frank W. Goldstone, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Union of Teach- 
ers, London, Miss Mary Tweedie, Head- 
mistress Edinburgh Ladies’ College, Dr. 
D. D. MacDonald of Toronto, Canada, Mr. 
Walter Siders, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pocatello, Idaho and Dr. P. Ling of 
Peking, China. 

One of the most beneficial factors of the 
meeting consisted of the contact with 
teachers from every part of the world. 
Highly interesting and instructive as were 
the addresses and discussions, perhaps 
what will be remembered longest are the 
many friendships which were formed and 
which will in many cases continue for 
years to come. 


A SENSE OF HUMOR FOR THE TEACHER 


By Ida Belle Watson. 


IVE ME A sense of humor and 
6¢ the power to laugh,’’ reads a por- 

tion of ‘‘The Morning Wish,’’ 
which appeared on the cover of a recent 
issue of ‘‘The School and Community.”’ 
On first reading this wish we might be 
inclined to think it a frivolous one. We 
might even remark that it was the reflec- 
tion of a shallow and flippant mind, but 
after giving careful consideration we 
would undoubtedly be convinced that a 
sense of humor and the power to laugh is 
an invaluable asset to the successful 
teacher. 

People have often asked why so few 
teachers have a keen sense of humor. The 
teacher will invariably say that it is be- 
cause there is so much work, worry and 
responsibility attached to the teaching pro- 
fession. This might be true to some ex- 
tent but as a general rule it is because 
their hearts are not in the work. They 
are teaching not because they really like 
to but because they are afraid to try 


some other profession. They let their 
own personal worries come between them 
and their work. They spend a great deal 
of precious time in pitying themselves. 
There are some teachers who seem to 
have a chronic grouch. It would be im- 
possible for one of them to tell a joke or 
laugh at a bit of every day comedy. This 
type of teacher who sweeps into the room 
with a scowl on her face will implant fear 
and contempt in the minds of her pupils. 
But on the other hand the teacher who 
pauses in the doorway of her classroom, 
condescends to look down upon her pupils 
and give them a cheerful greeting or tell 
them a humorous and appropriate story 
will accomplish far more than the one 
previously described. Many important 
facts have been instilled in the minds of 
the students by the use of a clever story 
or a humorous experience. Do not mis- 
understand me and think that I would ad- 
vocate ‘‘turning the classroom into a play- 
house or sugar coating all facts and 











theories’’ that every student should learn, 
but I do believe that the teacher with the 
sense of humor and the power to laugh 
ean teach children these facts and yet 
make them pleasant and agreeable to the 
child. 

Furthermore, the teacher with a sense 
of humor and the power to laugh will be 
universally liked. A favorite teacher will 
be able to get more concentrated work 
from her pupils than an unpopular one. 
Is it not natural for anyone to try harder 
to please those he likes best? Then the 
child will spend far more time on his favor- 
ite teachers assignment because he scarce- 
ly realizes that he is doing the work for 
himself and not for his teacher. 

It is a well known fact that every 
teacher does have a certain amount of 
worry; certain burdens that seem almost 
too heavy to carry at times. There are 
other times when she honestly believes 
that every individual and the world in 
general is against her, but is she playing 
fair with those who are forced to be under 
her care, when she comes before them in 
that state of mind. When we consider 
how susceptible a child is to every mood 
of his teacher, how he:is influenced even 
by the tone of her voice and the expression 
on her face, what must we think of that 
teacher who carries gloom to those she is 
supposed to teach, to inspire and to cheer? 
A person with that sort of disposition will 
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find very little happiness in teaching. If 
we cannot find happiness in our work 
where will we find it? 

Comrades, if you do not have a slight 
sense of humor and cannot acquire it, or, if 
you, do not have that optimistic view of 
life to believe that every cloud has a silver 
lining, lay aside the title of teacher and get 
a position as a sheep herder or a forest 
ranger or some other worthy occupation 
where you will not have to come in con- 
tact with young people, or better where 
young people will not have to come in con- 
taet with you. 

Life at its best is sometimes drab and 
tragic but in all professions, especially the 
teaching profession we must look for the 
bright side. We must cultivate an opti- 
mistic disposition and a sense of humor. 

This. element is sadly lacking in many of 
our homes. We have only to study the 
faces in our schoolroom, or those that we 
see on the crowded street cars to be con- 
vinced of the fact that a great many 
people, come from homes that have more 
clouds than sunshine. For this reason if 
for no other the teacher should strive to 
keep cheerful. Each morning before en- 
tering her classroom she should forget her 
personal cares. She should give herself 
entirely to the pupils in her keeping and 
learn ‘‘to laugh, to lift and to love.’’ 

‘Give me a sense of humor and the 
power to laugh.”’ 


MORE ABOUT GROUP INSURANCE 


N THE MAY issue of THE SCHOOL 

AND COMMUNITY was described at 

some length the plan for group life in- 
surance which the Executive Committee of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
had arranged for the benefit of the mem- 
bers who might wish to take advantage 
of it. 

Since that date over 200 policies have 
been issued amounting to more than $1,- 
000,000.00 total insurance. Teachers all 
over Missouri are interested and many 
questions are being asked regarding it. 
We publish the following information 
which will answer, we think, practically 
every question that may arise: 


(1) Any member of the Missouri State 


Teachers Association, regardless of where he 
resides, engaged in educational work or who is 


a student in a college preparing himself for 
the teaching profession, may take out this 
group insurance in accordance with plan adopt- 
ed by the Association. 

(2) If you discontinue teaching your insur- 
ance remains in force, providing you continue 
your membership in the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and pay your premiums. 

(3) No medical examination required; no age 
limit; due to use of an average premium all 
pay alike. 

(4) Rate guaranteed for five years—there- 
after based on the actual experience of this 
group. 

(5) This insurance will be issued in $1,000.00, 
$2,000.00, $3,000.00, $4,000.00 or $5,000.00 
policies. You cannot increase it later. 

(6) Due to the use of an average premium, 
including the “service charge” of $1.00 per 
policy going to the Association to pay the cost 
of handling this coverage: 
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$1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 
$2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 
$3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 
$4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 
$5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 

Premiums payable annually in advance to 
the Association. 

(7) You may, if you wish, without medical 
examination convert your policy to any form of 
Ordinary Life, 20 Pay Life or Endowment In- 
surance written by the Company. 

(8) Protection in case of death at any age 
from any cause. In the event of permanent 
and total disability before age 60 the face of 
your policy is paid to you. 

(9) You may change your beneficiary as 
often as you find necessary. 

(10) Officers of Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation will hold master policy and an in- 
dividual certificate will be issued by the com- 
pany and mailed by the Association to each 
one taking this insurance. 

(11) The insuring company, The American 
National Insurance Company, of Galveston, 
Texas, is said to be the largest of all Southern 
companies having over $425,000,000 insurance 
in force and in excess of $27,000,000 admitted 
assets. 

(12) If you wish to apply for this insur- 
ance and are not ready to pay for it now, 
send Mr. Carter your application -for the in- 
surance with a _ post-dated check for the 
premium. Your check will not be cashed until 
time indicated by you, and your insurance 
will become effective the first of the month 
followitig the date of your check. 

(13) See specimen policy on Bulletin Board 
of your building or in the office of your 
County Superintendent for additional informa- 
tion. 

Send your applications and check to Mr. 
E. M. Carter, Secretary of Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 

Ask your Superintendent for application card 
and blank check. 

Make all checks payable to E. M. Carter, 
Secretary. 

The following letter from the insuring 
company was in reply to a letter from 
Secretary E. M. Carter and answers speci- 
fie questions specifically. 

Mr. E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of July 3d asking that 
we give you the answers to the following ques- 
tions which are representative of the ones re- 
ceived by you from the members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 

1. Can one take out insurance even though 
he lives outside the state provided he is a 
member of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation ? 
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Ans. If a person is a member of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association he may take 
out group insurance in accordanee with the 
plan adopted by the Association, even though 
he does not reside in the: State of Missouri. 

2. If one lives in Missouri and takes out 
insurance as a member of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and then moves out of 
the state, will his insurance be continued pro- 
vided he continues his membership in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association? 

Ans. Group insurance taken out by any 
member of the Association, who later moves 
out of the State of Missouri but retains his 
membership in the Association, may be con- 
tinued the same as if he were still residing in 
Missouri. 

3. Can one continue his insurance provided 
he continues his membership in the Missouri 
State Teachers Association even though he 
quits teaching? 

Ans. Group insurance taken by any member 
of the Association while he is actively engaged 
in teaching may be continued by him after 
retirement from active service, provided he re- 
tains his membership in the Association ac- 
cording to the Associations’ rules. 

4. Are students in colleges who have taught, 
or are planning to teach, permitted to take 
out insurance provided they are members of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association? 

Ans. Students in colleges, who have taught 
or who are preparing themselves for the teach- 
ing profession, and who are members of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, are eli- 
gible for group insurance in accordance with 
the plan offered by the American National In- 
surance Co. 

Trusting that this is the information desired 
and that you will let us know at any time 
we can be of further service to you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
H. 0. BROWNE, 
Assistant Manager. 


As was said in the May issue this form 
of insurance furnishes cheap immediate 
protection. It is renewable life insurance 
at a rate considerably less than the ordi- 
nary for such insurance issued individ- 
ually. It, of course, does not carry in- 
vestment features, pay dividends, buy ex- 
tended or paid up insurance such as the 
regular life insurance policies carry at 
from four or eight times the cost. 

It is the desire of the Committee, there- 
fore, that no teacher regard group insur- 
ance as worthy of supplanting the regular 
forms of insurance which carry invest- 
ment and saving features. 

However, the cost of this is so low that 
it need not prevent one from taking our 
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other insurance. It furnished protection 
at a price all can afford; the elimination 
of medical examination makes it conven- 
ient and gives protection to some who 
might not otherwise get it; the possession 
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of such insurance will insure the payment 
of debis and expenses in case of death. 
The disability clause makes possible the 
advantages of protection in case of perma- 
nent ill health or injury. 


GREETINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


It gives me pleasure to send to the teachers 
of Missouri the greeting and good wishes 


of the teachers of the 
nation. It is a privi- 
lege to share with you 
just pride in belonging 
to America’s great 
army of a _ million 
teachers. It is our 
privilege to be sur- 
rounded by the fresh- 
ness of growing chil- 
dren. It is ours to 
know the joy of look- 
ing forward into a 
richer and better life 
for tomorrow. It is 
ours to be associated 
with the finest men and 
women our nation 
knows. Not in busi- 
ness nor in any other 
profession are _ finer 
men and women to be 
found than grace our 
schools as executives 
and teachers. The con- 


ventions of our state and national associations 
are inspired by great ideals of devotion to 
childhood and service to society. In seeking 


Cornelia 8. Adair, President. 




















Cornelia S. Adair, Pres. N. E. A. 


to have the entire profession enlisted and at 


+ 


work on its problems these associations are 
helping to build a better nation und a better 


nace. Our opportuni- 
ties in professional or- 
ganization are no less 
important than those in 
the schools. We enjoy 
such educational advan- 
tages as we have be- 
cause others before us 
worked for them. We 
can pay our debt to our 
pioneer predecessors 
only by taking up the 
torch and pressing 
ahead toward the goals 
that we have set for 
ourselves through our 
organizations. Let us 
keep the child in our 
midst and insist that he 
shall have a fair start 
in life—a home-like 
schoolhouse, a curricu- 
lum that meets the 
needs of today and to- 
morrow, and above all 


a competent and well trained teacher to lead 
and inspire him to make of himself a citizen 
worthy of this great epublic. 
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Sanford Joins Department. 


O. G. Sanford, superintendent of the 
Trenton schools for the last eight years, 
joined the Department August 1. Mr. 
Sanford has the position of Teacher-Train- 
ing Inspector. This Department will ex- 
pand its activities so as to allow Mr. San- 
ford to spend considerable time examining 
the departments of education in the Junior 
and Senior colleges of the state and to give 
all the attention possible to the teacher- 
training high schools. 

Mr. Sanford was a teacher in the rural 
schools of Missouri for eight years. He 
began his high school administration work 
as superintendent of Armstrong where he 
served three years. Following this he was 
superintendent of schools at Palmyra 
seven years from where he went to Tren- 
ton to take charge of the schools. He 
served Trenton eight years and during 
this time organized a junior college at that 
place. This college became fully acered- 
ited the first year. In addition to the 
regular sessien through the school year 
the college conducts a summer school. 


Mr. Sanford was graduated from the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers College at 
Kirksville and has done graduate study 
in the University of Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Courses of Study. 


No requests should be made for a “high 
school course of study” without designating 
the subject in which the course is desired. 
Courses in syllabi are available in everything 
but English, Mathematics, Social Science and 
Commercial subjects. These will be published 
as soon as possible and distributed where 
needed. 

Professional qualifications. 

A new bulletin devoted to Organization and 
Administration of high school districts is now 
in the hands of the printer. However, we have 


thought best to publish the professional quali- 

fications contained in this publication. 

section of the bulletin follows: 

1. Superintendents and Principals. 
Superintendents and Principals of approved 
school systems shall have completed 120 
semester hours of college credit above the 
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four-year high school course with 24 hours 
of Education, 9 of which shall be in Admin- 
istration and Supervision. All new super- 
intendents and principals employed after 
September 15, 1927, shall meet these re- 
quirements. The terms Superintendent and 
Principal as used in these regulations apply 
to those administrators devoting at least 
one-half time to Supervision. 
2. Qualifications of Teachers in Junior and 
Senior High School: 
All new high school teachers employed in 
first, second or third class school systems 
after September 15, 1927 shall have com- 
pleted four years of college work in a 
standard institution (above a four year high 
school course) with fifteen hours college 
work in Education. Provided, the four year 
college requirement for high school teach- 
ers in second and third class high schools, 
shall not become effective until September 
15, 1928. All teachers now employed in a 
high school of any class will be considered 
qualified to continue teaching in a high 
school of the same class, provided they make 
at least six semester hours of college work 
each year in summer school. The above 
mentioned fifteen hours in Education must 
include the following courses: 
(a) Principles of Secondary Education 
Re Re 5 ee ee 2% or 3 hours 
(b) Educational Psychology ....24 or 3 hours 
(c) Technique of Teaching in High 


School, Observation and. Ap- 
prentice Teaching ........ 4 to 6 hours 

(d) Electives to be chosen from the 
subjects listed below ..... 8 or 5 hours 
1. Educational Sociology ...... 23 or 3 hours 

2. Special Methods in the Field of the 
Teachers Major Subject ....2 or 3 hours 

3. Educational and Vocational Guid- 
GE oo Cbhni sé sb tchs cavewws 2 or 3 hours 

4. Tests and Measurements for Sec- 
ondary Schools ............ 2 or 3 hours 

5. a and Practice Teach- 
Te Sai, in beh besnes &6m 2 or 8 hours 
6. History of Education ....... 28 or 3 hours 
7. Mental Testing ............. 2% or 3 hours 

8. Psychology of High School Sub- 
DEN odes eee dd dowwtadaeed 2 or 3 hours 


9. Psychology of Adolescence ..2 or 3 hours 
10. Extra Curricular Activities ..2 or 3 hours 
NOTE: The State Department of Education 

recommends that all High School Teachers 
have a two-year course in Apprentice Teach- 
ing under specialized supervision. The De- 
partment reserves the right after due notice 
to make Apprentice Teaching a requirement 
for High School Teachers. 
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3. First Class High Schools. 


(a) 


(b) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. English. 


. Industrial Arts. 


. Music. 
. Art. Fifteen hours in Art. 


. Modern and Romance Languages. Fifteen 


. Mathematics. 


Teachers in first class high schools should 
devote fifty per cent of their teaching time 
to the teaching of subjects in which they 
have an academic major of twenty-four 
hours in college preparation. The re- 
mainder of their teaching time should be 
devoted to the teaching of subjects in 
which they have an academic minor of at 
least twelve hours. 

In addition to the general educational re- 
quirements set forth above, all teachers in 
first class high schools must meet the 
following subject hour requirements: 


- Social Studies (including History, Geog- 


raphy, Civics, Citizenship, Vocations, Soci- 
ology, Economics and American Problems). 
A major in social studies which should in- 
clude seven and one-half hours in each 
subject taught. 7 Subjects offered as prepa- 
ration for teaching Citizenship may in some 
cases be offered also as preparation for 
teaching American Problems. 

. A major in English with five 
hours in Compostion and five hours in 
Literature. 

‘ Twenty hours in Indus- 
trial Arts, which must include five hours in 
each subject. taught. 

Psychology. Three hours in General Psy- 
chology and three hours in Educational 
Psychology. 

Fifteen hours in Music. 


hours in each language or ten hours plus 
three units of the same language in high 


school. 
Fifteen ‘hours of College 


Mathematics or ten hours of college Mathe- 
matics plus three units of high school 
mathematics. 


_ Science. A major in science with a mini- 


mum of ten hours in each science taught. 
General Science. A maior in science in- 
cluding 5 hours of physical science and 5 
hours of biological science. ; 
Physical Education and Hygiene. Fifteen 
hours with special preparation in each 
phase of physical education and hygiene 
taught. The Department of Education rec- 
ommends that as soon as is possible teach- 
ers be employed for this work who have 
a major in physical education and hygiene. 
Library Science. In every first class high 
school there should be a teacher who has 
had at least one course in Library Science. 
Vocational Agriculture. Teachers of Vora- 
tional Agriculture must receive special ap- 
proval for this work from the Department 
of Vocational Education. 

Home Economics. Twenty semester hours 
with a minimum of five hours in each sub- 
ject taught. 

Commercial Courses. Full time commer- 
cial teachers must have a major in Com- 
merce including seven and one-half hours 
in each unit subject taught and five hours 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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in each one-half unit subject taught. Part 
time commercial teachers must have seven 
and one-half hours in each unit subject 
taught and five hours in each one-half unit 
subject taught. 

Teacher-Training. Teacher-Training teach- 
ers must have special approval from the 
State Department of Education. 
Vocational Home Economics. Teachers of 
Vocational Home Economics must receive 
special approval for this work from the 
Department of Vocational Education. 
Trades and Industries. Teachers of Trades 
and Industries must receive special ap- 
proval for this work from the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. 

General Agriculture. Fifteen hours in Ag- 
riculture including two and one-half hours 
in each of the following: Animal Husband- 
ry, Plant Production, Soils, and Farm Man- 
agement. 


NOTE: The term major as applied to these re- 


4, 
(a 


5. 
(a 


quirements is used to mean at least 24 hours 

of college preparation in a subject. 

Second Class High Schools. 

) Teachers in second class high schools must 
meet the same subject hour requirements 
as those set up for teachers in first class 
high schools. It is recommended that 
second class high schools devote their time 
to the teaching of English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, and Science in order tha! 
qualified teachers may be secured. 

Third Class High Schools. 

) Teachers in third class high schools must 
meet the following subject hour require- 
ments: 

. English. Fifteen hours of college English 

including 5 hours in Compgsition and 5 

hours in Literature. 

Mathematics. Ten hours of college mathe- 

matics or seven and one-half hours of Col- 

lege Mathematics plus units of high school 

Mathematics. 

Social Studies. Fifteen hours in Social 

Studies with at least one course in each 

subject taught. 

. General Science. Fifteen hours in Science 

with 5 hours in Physical Science and 5 

hours in Biological Science. 

Agriculture. Fifteen hours in Agriculture 

with two and one-half hours in each of 

the following: Animal Husbandry, Plant 

Production, Soils and Farm Management. 


NOTE: If subjects other than those mentioned 
are offered in third class high schools, the 


teachers must meet the same academic re- 
cuirements as are set forth for teachers of 
those subjects in first and second class high 


schools. 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


Reouirements: 


All elementarv teachers employed after Sep- 


tember 15, 1927 in first. second. and third class 
city. town and consolidat4 districts shall have 
comnleted a minimum of +-~o years of college 
work in a standard instit»tion prepared to give 
proper training for teachers. 
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All teachers employed in the elementary 
school after this date shall, insofar as pos- 
sible, meet the specific requirements listed 
hereafter, and all teachers employed in the 
elementary schools after September 15, 1928 
must meet these requirements in full. 

All teachers now teaching in the elementary 
schools who do not meet these requirements 
shall be considered qualified to continue teach- 
ing in similar position in the elementary schools 
provided they attend school for at least a part 
of each year and complete at least six semester 
hours of credit. 

Until all requirements herein listed have 
been met, the six semester hours completed 
each year should be selected from the courses 
listed hereafter. 

I S5 i MERWS 2 0a ne Sd 6 d0s 08 12 hours 

Required Courses 
1. Educational Psychology ....2% or 3 hours 
2. School Economy for elementary 

teachers in high school systems or 

rural school administration and 

supervision for rural school teach- 

ers 2 or 3 hours 

8. Elementary or rural Education, 
Observation and Apprentice Teach- 

DE Mad nickemaddn aed ah daa ae 4 to 6 hours 

(a) Kindergarten and primary Education 
including study of the curriculum, 
teaching methods, and observation for 
the first 5 grades. 

(b) Elementary Education including study 
of the Curriculum, and curriculum ma- 

. terials available in rural environment, 
teaching methods and observation. 

(c) Rural Education including study of the 
curriculum, and curriculum materials 
available in rural environment, teach- 
ing methods and observation. 

Elective Courses. 

1. Teaching in the Elementary 
DE dcnticabuniiaddivahies aiid 2 or 3 hours 

2. Special Methods courses in the 
Teaching of Art, Music, Public 
School Playground work, or any 
of the Elementary School sub- 

DRS deicasa wick sauewend 2 or 3 hours 

8. Child Psychology ............ 2 or 3 hours 
(This course should deal with the Physi- 
ology and Physchology of childhood with 
special reference to the Pedagogical prin- 
ciples involved.) 

NOTE: The State Department of Education 
recommends that all elementary teachers 
have a two-hour course in Apprentice Teach- 
ing under Specialized Supervision. The De- 
partment reserves the right after due notice 
to make Apprentice Teaching a requirement 
for Elementary Teachers. 

II. Academic. 

1. Physical Education and Hygiene ..2 hours 
(All elementary teachers shall have com- 
pleted a minimum of 4 semesters or 6 
quarters of work in Physical Education 
with a minimum of 3 class periods per 
week, with or without credit, including a 
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complete Health and Dental Examination 
given sometime during the early part of 
the freshman year, and at least a two hour 
course in Hygiene treating of school and 
community. ) 

2. English, including Composition, 
speech and literature ............ 74 hours 
(At least 5 hours will be required in Com- 
position and the remaining 24 hours may 
be selected from speech or literature.) 

GC Ce IS ei vdecctedécveses 10 hours 
(Five hours of American History is re- 
quired. The other five hours should be 
American Government or Geography.) 

{ Perr eee 5 or 6 hours 
(It is recommended that the science re- 
quirement be selected from Biology, Nature 
Study, General Science, Physiography, or 
Zoology.) 

5. Public School Music .......... 2 to 3 hours 

6. Public School Art ........... 2 to 2 hours 
(The Department recommends that wher- 
ever possible, a course of college rank in 
Arithmetic be included in the remaining 
electives. ) 

THE NEW ELEMENTARY COURSES 
OF STUDY 

There has been a very positive revision of 
most of the courses of study and a light re- 
vision of the rest of them. In revising them, 
wherever any research of any kind could be 
found, it was used in determining the minimum 
essentials of the different courses. 

First of all we set up some very definite 
principles to guide us in our work and we built 
up our courses of study accordingly. In brief, 
they are as follows: 

1. The pupils should be thought of in terms 

of individuals and not in mass. 

2. The pupils should be taught to get along 
with their fellows, so many situations 
should be provided where the pupils will 
learn to cooperate. 

3. The achievement of the pupils should be 
in terms of the child’s ability to do 
things, e. g. they should have the ability 
to read any book of third grade difficulty 
at the ena of the third grade. 

4. The learning process should be in terms 
of directed effort rather than haphazard 
learning. 

Many of the courses are broken up into unit 
studies, e. g. agriculture and health education 
are outlined entirely on that basis. Some of 
the social science and elementary science is 
broken up the same way. A definite number 
of lessons are suggested for the completion of 
certain units and for providing certain types 
of work. 

Agriculture covers two years of work rather 
than three. It is put in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Elementary science is taught in the 
first six grades. Geography, Hygiene and 
Nature Study are combined under that head 
for the first four grades. 

Many changes have been made in the social 
science. No History is outlined for the first 
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two grades. Since the modern tendency in the 
best courses of study is to place European 
background for American History in the sev- 
enth grade, and since most of the county super- 
intendents who sent in suggestions for the 
revision of the courses of study stated that the 
History for the sixth grade was too difficult for 
that grade we have placed European History 
in the seventh grade and have shifted American 
History with a little Civics into the eighth 
grade. With our present alternation scheme 
the “A” Class is supposed to take seventh 
grade work this year which is European Back- 
ground for American History. Both grades in 
the “A” Class have had this History in the 
sixth grade using the old course of study so 
they will not take seventh grade History this 
year. Since the eighth grade has not had the 
American History it will have to take it this 
year. The seventh grade will not study eighth 
grade History until the even years (1928-29, 
1930-31, etc.) so it should not study history 
with the eighth grade this year. It will either 
have no history at all or take it with the “B” 
Class. The latter is preferred since the outline 
for the fifth and sixth grades is quite different 
from the one outlined in the old course of 
study.| The new course for these grades is 
outline’ as cross-sections of the social and eco- 
nomic development of our country from colonial 
days to the present time. (The introductory 
statement on page 314 of the New Courses of 
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Study explains this quite fully.) Since there is 
no one textbook available to cover all of the 
course for these two grades it is suggested 
instead of each pupil’s buying the same history 
text that they buy different ones and that 
they exchange with one another. 

In Geography, a study of North America is 
outlined for the fifth grade. The Geography 
and History of Missouri is outlined for the first 
half of the sixth grade and a study of South 
America, Africa and Australia for the last 
half. European and Asiatic Geography are 
outlined for the seventh grade. Only a half 
year’s work is outlined for the eighth grade, 
but it is suggested that it be taught throughout 
the year three days out of the week. 

It should be noted that long division has 
been taken out of the fourth grade and put in 
the fifth grade. An explanation of this is 
found on page 125 in the new course of study. 

Art appreciation is placed in the art course 
rather than the language course. 

The course of study should be supplemented 
by the bulletins on “Health Education,” “Char- 
acter Education,” “Caring for Individual Dif- 
ferences in Reading” and “How to Study.” 
The first three of these bulletins will be dis- 
tributed as soon as completed. 

The bibliography for the general science 
course will be found on the last page of the 
new Courses of Study. 


PERSEVERANCE WINS HONOR FOR 
A RURAL PUPIL 


M. E. Selecman. 


F AT FIRST you don’t succeed, try 
and try again.’ 

Many times have Margaret Court- 
ney, 13-year-old rural school pupil of the 
Barnett School near Jameson, Mo. copied 
this in her writing book. In fact, she 
copied it so many times that she came to 
believe in it. 

Now Margaret is $150 richer because 
of her perserverance. Last year her de- 
termined ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness’’ paid her 
$50 and a short time ago she received a 
hundred dollars in gold for having writ- 
ten the best vitalized agriculture note- 
book of any rural school student in North- 
west Missouri in a contest sponsored by 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Maryville, Mo. 

Three years ago her first notebook was 
written but failed to even place in the 
contest. Undismayed by discouragement 
over the hours spent in preparing the book, 
she entered the contest last year with re- 
newed vigor and determination. When 
the judges tallied upon the score sheets 
they found that Margaret had won the 


second place and an award of $50 in eash. 

Not satisfied with remaining a second- 
rater but pleased with the improvement 
she had shown, Margaret began last Sep- 
tember to build a new notebook to con- 
form to the new regulations for this year’s 
contest. For nine months she literally 
lived with her notebook. Spare moments 
in school, evenings when lessons were fin- 
ished, raining Saturdays, and spare Sun- 
days were spent in writing, drawing, and 
revising her book. 

Finally the volume of about seventy 
pages was completed and ready to send 
in. Many anxious hours were spent from 
the time the mail carrier took the note- 
book away until a letter came from Pro- 
fessor Bert Cooper of the College saying 
that Margaret’s book had been ranked 
among the first six in the preliminary 
judging by A. Ross Fleetwood, Nodaway 
County farm agent, Miss Gertrude Fulch- 
er, teacher of Jefferson City, Mo. and a 
former county superintendent, and Miss 
Harriett Schumann, rural school teacher 
of David City, Nebr. 
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These six books were then bundled up 
and sent to the editor of ‘‘School and 
Community,’’ official magazine of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, for final 
judging. After he had closely evaluated 
the books, checking them page by page, 
and added up the points, it was found that 
Margaret’s books ranked the highest. 

Perserverance had won again. Deter- 
mination and hard work had paid another 
eash dividend. Miss Courtney’s joy and 
gratification when she received the good 
news can hardly be described. The fol- 
lowing night she slept little, got up at 
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Running Miss Courtney a close race and 
winning second prize was the notebook 
written by her classmate, Ramonia Thomp- 
son, of the Barnett School. This prize was 
the $80 set of the ‘‘Book of Rural Life,’’ 
in ten volumes, and given by C. D. Bel- 
lows, prominent farmer of Northwest Mis- 
souri and president of the Missouri State 
Fair Board. Mr. Bellows was present at 
the College Chapel and presented Miss 
Thompson with her award. 

When two prizes are carried off by the 
same school in competition against all of 
the rural schools in nineteen counties in 

















Margaret Courtney 


Helen White, 


Ramonia Thompson 


The Teacher 


4 o’clock in the morning and about an 
hour later started to Maryville with her 
parents. At the College chapel that morn- 
ing President Uel W. Lamkin of the Col- 
lege called her to the platform before 
twelve hundred students and presented 
her with $100 in gold. The prize was 
given by C. J. Colden, city councilman of 
Los Angeles, a former editor and friend 
of the farmers in Northwest Missouri, who 
has given this same award for the past 
four years. 


Northwest Missouri one begins to wonder 
who the teacher was. The teacher who 
coached the prize winners is Miss Helen 
White, who has taken much Vitalized Ag- 
riculture under Professor Bert Cooper at 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College and who has taught this school for 
four years. She is recognized as being 
one of the best rural teachers in this part 
of the state and certainly a leader in her 
county, according to Miss Irene O’Brien, 
Daviess County Superintendent. Last 
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year Miss White’s school board increased 
her salary $50 a month to keep her from 
taking another position. 

The ranking of the other four in the 
six highest books was as follows: Third, 
Ruby Lorene Cotton, Burr Oak School, 
Mrs. F. L. Waggoner, teacher, Forest City; 
fourth place, Pearl Cotton of the same 
school; fifth, Elizabeth Burns, Harmon 
school, Mrs. Elizabeth Sims, teacher, Bar- 
nard; sixth place, J. P. MeCoy, Excelsior 
School, Mrs. Lewis Schnabel, teacher, 
Jameson. 

The winners of these contests have re- 
ceived considerably more than the cash 
value of their prizes. In her autobiog- 
raphy Miss Thompson wrote, ‘‘Should my 
notebook win a prize I would be happy 
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but if it does not I feel that I have been 
greatly benefited and happy in working 
on it.’’ Miss Courtney wrote in her book, 
‘*Even though I do not win this time I 
have learned much from these trials that 
will have a lasting impression upon me.’’ 
Since she won $100 she is going to put 
the money to as good use as she did her 
$50 last year and is going to buy more 
sheep. Last year she bought three regis- 
tered Shropshire sheep and now she has 
eight and during the past year has made 
almost enough money to pay for one year 
in high school. 

Both of these girls finished the eighth 
grade this spring and plan to attend high 


school this fall. 


THE FIRST CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL IN 
MISSOURI HAS A BIRTHDAY 


By Nora Hackley. 


UST TWENTY-FIVE years ago in a 
J smnan community fifteen miles from 

Kansas City near a village called Hick- 
man Mills was conceived the idea a high 
school was needed. 

They had many persistent workers and 
through their efforts with the aid of their 
County Superintendent W. H. Johnson the 
first Consolidated High School of Missouri 
was organized. 

The building was not eompleted until 
about October and the service of Mr. Til- 
den Young, who is now Dr. Young of Ne- 
braska, was obtained and the boys and 
girls had their first taste of high school. 
It has ‘‘earried on’’ these twenty-five 
years. 

On the night of the 20th of last May the 
former teachers, students, and patrons 
celebrated with a birthday party the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this wonderful 
little school. 

Speeches were made, conversation in- 
dulged in and everyone seemed to have 
enjoyed themselves to the fullest extent. 

Mrs. Frank Witten who was teaching in 
one of the grade schools when the con- 
solidation was organized and who is still 
teaching in the grades presided at the 
meeting. There were several notable 


speeches from former teachers, county 
superintendents, and school board mem- 
bers. Each has grown sinte then but 
they are not the only ones who have 
grown, because today instead of one high 
school teacher as in former days the school 
has four. The building too has grown. 
It has a well equipped laboratory, a large 
auritorium, several classrooms, a _ large 
library and a Delco lighting system. 

But getting back to the speakers, the 
first to be ealled upon was Dr. Tilden 
Young of Freemont who had driven from 
Nebraska for the party. He took us back 
to the beginning and showed us what rapid 
changes have been made in qualification 
of teachers in the past twenty-five years. 
He also made a comparison of educational 
advantages in Missouri and Nebraska. 
Along with his more serious talk he told 
of many little incidents that were the spice 
of life for those boys and girls who were 
in school at Ruskin, for this was the name 
which had been given the high school by 
Professor W. H. Johnson. 

The next speaker was Mr. O. V. Slaugh- 
ter who was one of the first school board 
members. He praised several men who 
had worked so diligently to make their 
school a suecess. Four of these men he 
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spoke of especially as having given the 
spiritual, scientific, aesthetic, and cultural 
ideal to the school. 

Mrs. Earl Whitely who was a member 
of the first graduating class and at one 
time taught in the school told of the many 
difficulties in getting the activities of the 
school started, such as lecture courses, 
athletics and literary work. 


Prof. W. H. Johnson of Manchester 
School of Kansas City related his expe- 
rience as County Superintendent in over- 
coming the many objections to the consoli- 
dation and finally convincing the patrons 
it was what they needed. 


Prof. J. F. Blyholder who is now super- 
intendent at Raytown led the community 
singing. Two of the former students have 
reached a high standard in the musical 
world, Ruth Slaughter Barry who played 
a piano solo and Mrs. D. E. Hoperaft, who 
gave a vocal selection. 
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Dr. H. A. Phillips, Head of the Agricul- 
ture Department of the C. M. S. T. C. at 
Warrensburg made the closing talk. He 
taught Ruskin High School the second, 
third and fourth years of its existence. 
He said he had been asked to talk on the 
future of consolidation but preferred to 
reminisce so he told many interesting ex- 
periences that they had in those pioneer 
days. 

There were several other former teach- 
ers there who were asked to make a two 
minute talk. After this a few patrons ex- 
pressed their appreciation for what had 
been done for their children. 

Those who taught at Ruskin High 
School last year were Prof. C. A. Burke, 
Superintendent; Miss Treda Gross, Prin- 
cipal; Miss Callie Phillips and Mr. D. B. 
Clausen instructors. 

Everyone left with the wish that the 
next quarter of a century will be as kind 
to ‘‘Ruskin’’ as the past one has been. 


HIGH POINTS OF THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Seattle’s Beautiful Spirit 


Anna M. Thompson, Kansas City, President of Classroom Teachers. 


HE BEAUTIFUL spirit of courtesy 

and hospitality shown by Supt. Cole 

and the Seattle teachers was surely 
one of the ‘‘High Points’’ in the Seattle 
meeting. 

How cordially every suggestion was met 
and with what care for details was every 
plan carried out. 

We shall long remember how valiantly 
Misses Mayme Stoecker and Edith Post, 
the presidents of the Grade Club and the 
High School Club respectively, labored to 
perfect all our plans for the Classroom 
Department. 

I am sure no one who attended the meet- 
ing can ever forget the beauty and frag- 
rance of the profusion of flowers placed 
fresh each day in our rooms, at our meet- 
ing places, and in our banquet halls. 


Those who had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the receiving station at Central School 
marvelled at the perfection of the system 


through which Miss Stoecker and her as- 
sistants received the flowers, made them 
into thousands of corsage and larger bo- 
quets, and distributed them at railroad 
stations, steamer docks, or wherever 
guests were to be found. 

The flowers were contributed by mem- 
bers of Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
many neighboring cities also sent offer- 
ings. No floral establishment could boast 
of a greater assortment or a more beauti- 
ful display of blossoms than could be seen 
at Central School during the entire week 
of the convention. No matter how many 
were distributed, the supply seemed in- 
exhaustible. 

Others will report on the ‘‘flow of wis- 
dom’’ but I wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the thoughtful and carefully car- 
ried out plans for our happiness and com- 
fort by the Seattle teachers while we were 
guests within the gates of that beautiful 
city. 
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Tacoma Entertains for N. E. A. Delegates 


Grace Collins, Kansas City. 


N FRIDAY afternoon, July 8th, the 

citizens of Tacoma entertained five 

hundred delegates of the N. E. A. 
A chartered boat met the visitors at Cole- 
man Dock attended by a delegation of 
Tacoma teachers who greeted the guests 
by pinning on one more ribbon badge, 
thus adding to the accumulated decora- 
tions of the delegates. (But who eared 
for the close resemblance to a walking 
‘‘totem pole?’’) On board the boat a 
band composed of boy musicians from 
Tacoma’s High Schools rendered a _ pro- 
gram of music. Above the sound of the 
musi¢ arose the chatter of Miss Massachu- 
setts meeting Miss California and the in- 
troduction of Prof. Blank to Miss Adair 
of Va., the newly elected classroom Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. 

Soon all were lost in admiration of the 
beauties of Puget Sound and Mount Ta- 
coma in the distance. Past pine covered 
islands with the stately Olympic Mountain 
range lying in the background, the boat 
brought its load of guests all too soon, to 
Tacoma. 

At the dock one hundred and _ five 
‘*Courtesy’’ automobiles were waiting for 
delegate passengers and when cars were 
filled a sightseeing trip was made to the 
beautiful Lake Region, where dwell the 
millionaire residents of upper Puget 
Sound County. 


The first stop was made at ‘‘Thorn- 
wood’’ the beautiful estate of Mr. Chester 
Thorne. A half hour was spent enjoying 
the magnificent Italian gardens and 
grounds surrounding the English mansion. 
The second stop was made at the Tacoma 
County Club House and the drive con- 
tinued through the many other beautiful 
lakeside estates, and then back to Tacoma 
for a trip over the city. It was with an 
air of much pride that the citizens pointed 
out the many fine publie school buildings 
of Tacoma. 

At six o’clock the drive ended at Point 
Defiance Park where the five hundred dele- 
gates were served a sumptuous ‘‘al fresco”’ 
dinner by the members of the various 
Parent-Teacher Circles of Tacoma schools. 
The tables were arranged along the beach, 
so a lovely sunset view might be enjoyed 
as well as a view of ‘‘the mountain.’’ 
Supt. Geiger of Tacoma schools and his 
teachers proved most admirable host and 
hostesses, visiting from table to table ex- 
tending the greetings of the city. At nine 
o'clock the boat stopped at Defiance Dock 
to take the happy visitors back to Seattle. 
The moonlight ride on the Sound will long 
be remembered as will the hospntality of 
Tacoma teachers. 

By the way, did we call that mountain 
Mount Rainier or Mount Tacoma? 


Harmony, Independence, Teachers Homes 
Genevieve Turk, President, M. S. T. A. 


EADING educators termed the meet- 

ing at Seattle the most harmonious in 

the seventy year life of the Associa- 
tion, while the public press lauded the 
teachers as at last having come out from 
behind the blackboard and having ac- 
quired a national viewpoint. 

The meeting was certainly harmonious 
as there was only one candidate for presi- 
dent and the Claxton report was voted a 
subject for deferred action. 

The Claxton report which proposes to 
reduce the representative assembly from 
a body of 1700 to a body of 500 will doubt- 
less cause interested discussion in our 
House of Delegates at our State Associa- 
tion meeting in November. N. E. A. dele- 
gates were told to go home and get the 
ideas of their local organizations on this 





reduction of the national representative 
assembly. Dr Claxton said, ‘‘This legisla- 
tive body, the general assembly, because 
of its growth, has become more of a passive 
listening body rather than a legislative 
body. If we are to keep it a deliberative 
legislative body, then we must decrease 
its size.’’ 

As a matter of fact, could a body of five 
hundred be any more deliberative in ac- 
tion than a body of seventeen hundred, 
and would not the whole tendency be to 
lessen the democratic participation of 
classroom teachers? 

‘*Edueational independence,’’ the note 
sounded by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, was the 
one that echoed more than any other 
through the various sessions. The specific 
question raised by Dr Suzzallo—whether 
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governors and other office holders, elected 
on a partisan political basis shall be al- 
lowed to exercise unlimited control over 
educational institutions by appointing and 
dismissing regents, and whether legisla- 
tures shall refrain from saying what shall 
and what shall not be included in courses 
of study was felt to be one that will have 
increasing prominence at meetings of edu- 
cational associations, both of the nation 
and of the several states. 

The efforts of Olive M. Jones of New 
York to found a home for aged teachers 
are going forward. Her dream includes 
not only a national home for teachers but 
also a teachers’ home in every state. She 
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also wants a home where convalescent 
teachers may go. Many teachers return 
to work too soon after an illness because 
they cannot afford to go to a convalescent 
institution—thereby ruining their health 
and sometimes losing their lives. 

So highly does the N. E. A. Executive 
Committee regard her work and her plans 
that they have voted that the fund which 
is slowly gathering to start this project 
shall be called the Olive M. Jones Fund. 

It is hoped that Missouri will see fit to 
take some action in aid of this most worthy 
movement in November. 

‘Roses for the living 
wreaths for the dead.”’ 


‘ather than 


Report of the National League of Classroom 
Teachers Association 


By Amanda P. I. Kennedy. 


HE NATIONAL LEAGUE of Class- 

room Teachers’ Associations should 

not be confounded with the Class- 
room department of the N. E. A. 

The interests of classroom teachers are 
so many and so varied that the two or- 
ganizations are really complimentary ; and 
therefore form a fine working basis. 

The Classroom department of the N, E. 
A. is an integral part of the latter organi- 
zation, whereas the League is an independ- 
ent body. 

Membership in the N. E. A. is based on 
the individual; in the League it is on as- 
sociations or clubs. An association em- 
bodies within it the force that comes from 
unanimity of members. 

The League signifies an independent at- 
titude in things educational and thereby 
has a place in educational organizations 
that no other place ean fill. 

The atmosphere of this body is con- 
ducive to free expression on the part of 
its members and lends itself readily to un- 
hampered effort in research work and in 
the efficient reporting on the same. It 
becomes a clearing house for exchange of 
ideas. 

Another important fact is that the 
League publishes its own organ by means 
of which the work above referred to may 
reach others and inspire them to help 
along the good eause, which in the finale 
means promoting the welfare of the child. 
The interests of the teacher and the child 
cannot be divoreed. 





The members of one Classroom organiza- 
tion are usually also members of the other. 
On account of this relationship the League 
strengthens the prestige of the Classroom 
department of the N. E. A. Officers of the 
League have been invited to appear be- 
fore committees of the N, E. A. to discuss 
vital problems. They accepted the invita- 
tion. Again let me repeat the League oc- 
cupies a place no other ean fill. 

The two meetings of the League were 
among the most interesting that I at- 
tended. The last meeting was a happy 
combination of business and social nature. 
The dinner was a suitable ending to the 
Convention. 

Reports and discussion were on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Social, Professional, and 
EKeonomie Status of Teachers ; Educational 
Legislation; Edueational Ideals and 
Course of Study; Membership; Constitu- 
tions of Teachers Voluntary Organiza- 
tions; Organization and Activities of State 
Classroom Association ; Finances of Teach- 
er Organizations; Teacher Rating in the 
United States; The Radio and Education ; 
Ethies of Leadership and, Symposium on 
Teacher Organization. 

Miss Ethel Gardner was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

Let me again place before you the 
‘‘raison d’etre’’ for the League: gives 
notice of unanimity of purpose; member- 
ship based on associations or clubs—not 
on individuals. The two classroom organ- 
izations are not divergent; not being af- 
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filiated with the N. E. A. and economically 
independent of that organization, the 
League creates an atmosphere which 


makes for free discussion of things educa- 
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tional. The League has its own publica- 
tion and directs educational trend. It 
strengthens the prestige of the Classroom 
department of the N. E. A. 


Delegate Representation to the N. E. A. 
By Nell E. Lain, Pres. Kansas City Teachers Club. 


A’ THE MEMBERSHIP to the N. E. 
A. has now reached such vast pro- 
portions being almost 200,000, and as 
the problems of the majority can only be 
studied and understood by an adequate 
representation, it is essential that the re- 
port presented by P. P. Claxton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
should be given the most thoughtful at- 
tention. His theme was a ‘‘New Basis for 
Delegate Representation to the N. E. A.’’ 
At the Philadelphia meeting in 1926 
there were 1124 delegates apportioned as 
follows: superintendents 314, principals 
174, secretaries 23, classroom teachers 586, 
and unclassified 27. This delegation show- 
ed an increase of more than 100% in the 
number of delegates for the past five years, 
making quite a large legislative body at 
the present time. 

Double representation is now possible as 
stated in the By-laws: 

Article IT, Seetions 6, 7, 8. State dele- 
gates. ‘‘Each affiliated State Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to elect one dele- 
gate and one alternate for each 100 of 
its members or major fraction thereof 
up to 500 such members and thereafter 
one delegate and one alternate for each 
500 of its members.’’ 

Local delegates. ‘‘Each affiliated Local 
Association shall be entitled to elect one 
delegate and one alternate for each 100 
of its members or major fraction thereof.’’ 

‘‘An active member may be counted 
in two affiliated associations and no 
more; and one of these shall be the state 
association.’’ 

The change suggested by the committee 
would eliminate this duplication and 
would also reduce the number of dele- 
gates as here set forth: 

Article II, Section 5. ‘‘Each affiliated 
State Association shall, together with 
the Local Affiliated Associations within 
the State, constitute a state unit and as 
such shall sit in the Representative As- 
sembly.’’ 


Article II, Section 10. ‘*The Repre- 
sentative Assembly shall be composed of 
the President and twelve Vice-Presi- 
dents of the N. E. A. and 500 delegates 
elected from the several states in the 
proportion which the number of their 
active members in N. E. A. bears to the 
total number of members of the Associa- 
tion provided every state shall be en- 
titled to at least one.’’ 

The delegates for each state are to be 
apportioned to loeal associations who shall 
name such delegates and certify them to 
Secretaries of State Associations for elec- 
tion. The smaller affiliated organizations 
may make nominations and the State As- 
sociations shall elect the number of dele- 
gates to which this group is entitled. The 
election of delegates to which the state 
shell be entitled because of N. E. A. mem- 
bers who are not members of local associa- 
tions shall be provided for by state as- 
sociatons in a manner consistent with the 
Charter and By-Laws of the N. E. A. 

Great difficulty was encountered in con- 
sidering these changes as it was necessary 
to have them harmonize with the By-Laws 
and Constitution—an instrument which 
does not harmonize with itself according 
to the study made by the committee. Al- 
though other. changes are recommended, 
the matter of representation is the crucial 
revision which calls forth certain ques- 
tions: 

Might this place too much power in the 
State Associations? 

Isn’t it better to have the N. E. A. come 
more directly in contact with its active 
members? Our United States Senators are 
now elected by the people at large rather 
than by State Legislatures. 

Whereas a large representation may be 
unwieldy, would not such a, small repre- 
sentation largely under the control of the 
State Associations hamper the efforts at 
democracy which are having such a strug- 
gle to survive in our N. E. A.? As the 
number becomes so very limited, does not 
the opportunity for securing sufficient 
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representation for the various depart- 
ments become greatly abridged since 


those engaged in administrative positions 
have sometimes undue influence and au- 
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thority? This question will be acted upon 
at the summer meeting next year thus 
making an immediate and efficient study 
of the problem highly desirable. 


The Conference of Superintendents 


W. H. Martin, District Superintendent, Kansas City. 


HE CONFERENCE of Superintend- 

ents was to me one of the high points 

of the Seattle Meeting. This con- 
ference was conducted by Superintendent 
Gwinn of San Francisco, who is also presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

Ten minutes were allotted to each speak- 
er and when the time limit was up Mr. 
Gwinn ealled a halt. This procedure gave 
variety, interest and life to the discus- 
sion; in fact, it seemed to imbue each 
speaker with a flaming purpose. The re- 
sult was that each speech was to the point. 
There was very little waste material and 
the speeches followed each other at a rapid 
firing rate. Thus a lively and sustained 
interest was kept up throughout the con- 
ference. 

The following subjects were discussed : 

1. Supervision of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in City sys- 
tems. 

2. How much supervision is enough? 

3. To what extent may a well organ- 
ized course of study reduce the 
need for supervision? 

4. How may supervision be made im- 
personal and less obvious? 

‘Many phases of supervision were 
brought out in the discussion of the above 
topies,—the Administrative phase, Inspec- 


tional phase, Special Subject phase, Tests 
and Measurement phase, and the super- 
vision of class room instruction were all 
touched upon and a few of them dwelt 
upon in the discussions. 

The last named topic—supervision of 
classroom instruction—interested me most 
as my work is principally in that particu- 
lar field. It has been my feeling all along 
that supervision must have an inspira- 
tional side, that teachers and even pupils 
should feel the uplift which should come 
from the superintendent’s or supervisor’s 
visits; that in addition to studying the 
teacher in her classroom procedure and 
the technique of teaching, giving sugges- 
tions and help where and when needed, 
the visits should leave the teacher, if pos- 
sible, with the desire and determination to 
do or continue to do the very best kind 
of teaching. Then, the visits of the super- 
intendent or supervisor, should help to so 
influence the pupils that they will be 
anxious to do their best at all times and to 
so deport themselves in a pleasing and ac- 
ceptable manner. 

The discussions of this conference em- 
phasized, among other phases, this partic- 
ular phase of supervision, that personal 
contact with the teacher in her daily work 
is fundamental and essential in good and 
successful supervision. 





Dr. Winship’s Address 


Eugene Fair, President of Ne. Mo. 8. T. C., Kirksville. 


HE ONE ‘‘High Point’’ in the eon- 

vention which appealed to me most 

was the brief address of Dr. A. E. 
Winship which he made in taking the 
place of Bishop Hughes. Without being 
eynical, without abuse, he exposed the 
schoolmaster and the school which is not 
aware of the individual needs of its pupils. 
He showed through a very informing ex- 
ample how a delinquent boy was made over 
by finding what that boy’s chief legitimate 
interest was and then encouraging him to 
pursue it until he had many interests. Dr. 
Winship is more than eighty years of age, 





but in this address he showed not only the 
vigor of youth, but his unlimited faith in 
children. He showed how the proper kind 
of education would eliminate crime and 
poverty, and make people happy. More 
power, therefore, to this mentor in educa- 
tion, who is able as a ‘‘pinch hitter’’ to 
tell thousands of school people and make 
them understand that our education sys- 
tem does not exist for its own sake, but 
for the development of such lives as will 
do away with crime and poverty, make a 
good living and be joyful in their efforts. 
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Vocational Guidance 


E. D. Thomas, Secretary of Manual Training Club 


* 


R. A. E. WINSHIP was ealled upon 

by President Blair to address the 

general session, Sunday, July 3, be- 
eause of the inability of Bishop E. H. 
Hughes, of Chicago, to appear. Dr. Win- 
ship’s extemporaneous talk was brief but 
to the point showing that the aged educa- 
tor had spent years of study and investi- 
gation upon the subject. His talk dealt 
with Vocational Guidance. 

**Give every boy and girl an achieve- 
ment that has a thrill in it,’’ says Dr. 
Winship. This statement altho brief con- 
tains advise which if actually accom- 
plished would greatly reduce school dis- 
turbances caused by truancy, inattention, 
and pupils in general who are dissatisfied 
with school life as they now find it. The 
above advise might well be followed by 
every teacher, whatever his subject, and 
if successfully followed it will surmount 
many teaching obstacles. It is human 


of Negro Teachers, Kansas City: 


nature to desire thrills. It holds for youth 
as well as adults and the prospect of a 
thrill will undoubtedly sustain interest 
which is so essential in successful teaching. 

‘‘A boy is worth more than a eurricu- 
lum’’ is another pointed statement which 
is being advocated by the more progres- 
sive educators. Human tendencies differ. 
It is hard to realize now, but the time will 
come when the curriculum will allow for 
the individual needs without sacrificing 
the fundamentals. 

‘Most juvenile crime is committed by 
boys bored with regular school work.’’ 
Dr. Winship, no doubt, has statistics to 
prove this latter statement. 

Dr. Winship’s talk was an excellent les- 
son in Vocational guidance and placement 
and deserves one’s serious consideration. 
The other prominent speakers and the 
music of the entire convention are espec- 
ially to be commended. 


The Junior College 


O. G. Sanford, State Department of Education. 


N THURSDAY afternoon in the De- 

partment of Secondary Principals, 

C.S. Morris, President of the Modesta 
Junior College discussed the ‘‘ Junior Col- 
lege Development in California.’’ 

The Junior College in California was 
made legal by an act of the State Legis- 
lature in May 1921. It provides that the 
people in high school districts having ade- 
quate financial resources and a sufficient 
population to draw from, may establish 
junior colleges subject to the approval and 
under the general control of the California 
State Board of Education. 

Before a junior college may be organ- 
ized a survey must be made to ascertain 
if the assessed valuation of a proposed 
district is high enough to justify the ad- 
ditional tax levy, to determine if there are 
enough high school graduates within the 
jurisdiction of the proposed junior college 
to justify such an organization, and if 
these two conditions are satisfactory the 
proposition is then submitted to a vote of 
the people concerned. After the first year 
of the establishment of a junior college, 
state subsidy is received in proportion to 
the size of the school and the number of 
teachers employed. 

The report shows that in 1920-21 there 


were in the state of California approxi- 
mately 1500 junior college students, or 
about 11 per cent of the high school grad- 
uates. In 1925-26 there were 5772 students 
in the junior colleges, or about 24 per cent 
of the high school graduates. This fact 
alone is evidence of the growing popular- 
ity and increased sentiment for the junior 
college organization. 

When the first junior colleges were or- 
ganized there was some question in the 
minds of the leaders in the senior colleges 
of the state as to whether the establish- 
ment of junior colleges would not lower 
the scholastic standing of the third year 
students. After the colleges had become 
well established comparisons were made 
and the reports from both the University 
of California and Leland Standford show 
the students having had the first two years 
of work in junior college on a par with 
students who had the first two years in 
the senior college, and in some instances 
the records of the junior college students 
are better than those of the regular senior 
college students. 

Mr. Morris is of the opinion that the 
6-3-3-2 Plan will gradually be developed 
into the 6-4-4 Plan as is being experi- 
with at the present time. 
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“Climate” Broadly Connoted 
W. A. Gore, Supt. Webster Groves. 
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IVING the favorite Pacific coast noun 
its broadest connotation we will say 
that the high point of the convention 
was ‘‘elimate.’’ The speeches were good 
and some of our favorite orators were at 
their best but what they said got mixed 
up in our memories with snow capped 
mountains, clear rivers and roses. Yet, 
the meeting was just right. Seattle enter- 
tained us in her best style and she knows 
how. ‘‘Guest’’ automobiles were plentiful 
for sight seeing trips, information was 
easy to get and Mr. Ordinary Citizen was 
always ready to guide the tenderfoot. 
The newspapers of Seattle covered the 


meeting the best we have ever seen. They 
caught the spirit of the convention and 
wrote that instead of just ‘‘news.”’ 

Then too, those clear cool days gave 
us a surplus of good feeling. Good fel- 
lowship existed and smiles predominated. 
People got acquainted and talked and 
laughed. 

“verybody had a good time but they 
have a right to. Teachers need rests. 
A joker said that an education is like an 
automobile—the upkeep is the hardest. If 
we must always continue going to con- 
ventions we hope they will be similar to 
the one at Seattle and have ‘‘climate.”’ 


Less of Commiseration 
C. A. Greene, Supt. St. Joseph Schools. 


ie REFERENCE to the N. E. A. meet- 
ing at Seattle permit me to say that I 

was pleased to note less of the self- com- 
miseration expressions in the program 
than I have ever noted before. The teach- 
ers, in the last ten years, have gradually 
assumed more definitely the attitude of 
being members of a profession. And, like 
other professions, in late years, the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession have sin- 


cerely sought how they might improve the 
great and honorable service they are ren- 
dering the nation. I do not feel that there 
is anything arrogant or conceited in the 
claim that the members of our profession 
are ‘‘the Republic’s first and last line of 
defense.’’ But we can not be the ablest 
defenders unless the Republie’s chief con- 
cern shall be our economic, social and pro- 
fessional welfare. The greatest returns 








RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
BOARD 


Publications of Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


(Please write company for catalog) 


Animal Land Children—Flora ............. $0.64 
Cheerful Children—Cooke ................. -64 
Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida ............ .60 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends 
ns occa ae Goreme iain ae meae eat -64 
Light Bearers: Stories of Old Greece, 
OD. 26 oi udt ceed eee ea kan -74 
Morning Exercises for All the Year ....... -90 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway Land—Sindelar .. .64 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday Land—Sindelar .... .64 
Nixie Bunny in Manners Land—Sindelar .. .64 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday Land—Sindelar .. .64 
Tanglewood Animals, The—Flora .......... 64 
Teenie Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker ....... -64 
Teenie Weenies, The—Donahey-Baker ...... -64 
Two Indian Children of Long Ago—Taylor .. .64 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 














STATE POSTER CONTEST 


Every Missouri elementary teacher is 
cordially invited to enter our State 
Poster Contest. This Contest offers an 
unusual opportunity to the hundreds of 
teachers who use THE FOUNDATION 


LIBRARY. 
SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES GIVEN 


Send a $2.00 check for a large package 


of Poster making materials. 
Write for full instructions. 
T. G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc. 


City Bank Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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in providing for the Republic’s defense 
can only be secured when economic stress 
is removed from the ranks of the profes- 
sion; when his or her social welfare is so 
provided for as to give the teacher a com- 
munity standing that will give him or 
her a feeling of intrinsic personal worth 
and self confidence; when in return for the 
Nation’s interest in the teacher’s eco- 
nomic and social welfare, the teacher will 
be enthusiastic in her own professional 
improvement and welfare. Attention to 
these three factors will not only improve 


the tenure of service in the profession but 
will also improve the efficiency of the 
service rendered by- the teacher to the 
public. I feel that not only was this theme 
of the convention lofty and personal but 
that it set forth more clearly the ideals of 
the profession than has ever been done 
before in any of our summer meetings. 

The Seattle Convention will long be re- 
membered as the most inspirational, for 
the professional teacher, that has been 
held in many years. 


“Democracy” and “Cooperation” 
D. M. Webb, Kansas City. 


T THE N. E. A. meeting democracy 
A and codperation seemed to be the 

watchwords in all the sessions of the 
various departments. With such a feeling 
among the different groups, it seems, how- 
ever, that the representative assembly did 
not quite live up to that sentiment. An 
effort on the part of the superintendents 
to be autocratic appears, evidently, in 
Resolution I, Article VII: ‘‘That appoint- 
ment of teachers and of all other em- 
ployees be only upon nomination of the 
superintendent of schools.’?’ How much 
better had the resolution been ‘‘That 
appointment of teachers and of all other 


employees be upon nomination of the 
superintendent of schools by and with the 
advice of the principals and others who 
are held responsible [or at least who 
should be held responsible] for the suc- 
cess of the school in which the teacher or 
other employee is placed’’! 

A principal should be as capable of 
judging a teacher as is a superintendent. 
If the principal is held responsible for the 
success of his school, why not give him a 
chance to gather about him a group of 
teachers who will help him to achieve 
success? After all, it is the principal who 
must do the greater part of the judging. 
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GRADES 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 
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\ iBusy Little Brownies, 

DE te inew ae uoeet .48 

Children of Mother 
L Goose, Cowles ..... .48 
, Cotton-Tail Primer, 

SE -deadeweeueae 46 
Cottontail First Reader, Smith ............ 46 
Cotton Tails in Toyland, Smith ............ .46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta .......... 48 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............  .48 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith ........... 48 
Household Stories, Klingensmith .......... .48 
Oe EE —=E ee ee 48 
Three Little Cotton Tails, Smith ......... .48 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .............. .43 

RADES 3 and 4 

Among the Giants, Nehr .................- 43 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ........ 48 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith .............. -46 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson ........ .48 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles .......... 48 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles .. .48 
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PUBLICATIONS OF A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


Order These Books From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith ........ -48 


GRADES 5 and 8 
Great American Industries Series 


Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau .............. -54 
Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rochelau ... .54 
Vol. 3 Manufactures—Rocheleau ......... 54 
Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau ........ 54 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida .54 
Las‘ of a Great Indian Tribte—Osman ...... .54 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey .... .54 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .. .54 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey .... .54 
Little Journeys Series 
France and Switzerland, George .......... .54 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George ...... .54 
Mexico and Central America, George ...... -54 
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The High Point of the Commercial Program 
E. F. Killam, St. Louis. 


HE MAIN THEME of the speakers 

on the program of the department of 

Business Education of the National 
Edueation Association, was a plea for a 
closer co-operation between the business 
man and the school. Dr. Sutton in his 
address ‘‘The Place of Commercial Edu- 
eation in the City Educational Program,’’ 
told of the work that is being done in the 
schools of Atlanta, Georgia in the way of 
part time commercial work, where the 
pupils worked a part of the time in the 
business office and the rest of the time 
in the school. The work of the pupils in 
the office is followed up by the school and 


credit is given for it. In this way the 
school gets in closer touch with business 
and learns what the business man wants 
and where the pupils are weak; they are 
then able to correct this weakness and 
thereby fit the pupil to be a more efficient 
worker in the office or other business 
position. 

It was the feeling of the speakers 
throughout the program that the com- 
mercial work should do three things; 
train the boy or girl to be an efficient 
worker in the business world, train him 
to make better use of his leisure time and 
train for character. 


Greatest Benefit is Opportunity 
E. Marion Wilson, St. Joseph. 


HE OUTSTANDING Benefit Con- 
66 ferred upon Teachers by Our 

Boards of Edueation’’ was the 
topic talked upon in three minute speeches 
by ten teachers chosen from different sec- 
tions of the country. 


It was most interesting to hear the opin- 
ions of a number of people as to what 
things are considered of prime importance 
in their different communities. These 
prized benefits were named, sabbatical 
leave, municipal pension funds, allowance 








ing before figuring.” 


of ability. 








PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE MATERIALS 


“Satisfactory from Every Stand point’”—say Educators 


IN ARITHMETIC—tThe Lennes Test and Practice Sheets. 


“The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic” for Grades 2—8 insure “think- 
Progressive practice material, standard tests and problem ma- 
terial are combined to make the most helpful material in Arithmetic published. 
are full year and half year tablets with Score Cards for each grade. 


IN READING—The Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton. 
“The Study-Period Projects provide Seat Work for Grades One, Two and Three 


which supplements the regular recitation in reading, 
velop vocabulary, silent reading power, ability to think—and they suit every grade 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


There 


The Study-Period Projects de- 
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for personal illness and accumulaticn of 
the allowance when not used, differences 
in salary paid to men and women (this 
. was considered a doubtful benefit), single 
salary schedule, teacherages, group insur- 
ance, and a contract to teach. This last 
point was made by a Dallas teacher. She 
considered it the greatest benefit because 
it gives us the privilege of instructing the 
youth of our country. 

These short talks followed an address 
by Augustus O. Thomas, President, World 
Federation of Education Association, who 


ABOUT 


closed his address by saying, ‘‘A public 
half or less informed will be against new 
policies, but well informed, it will assist.’’ 

It seems quite true that the greatest 
benefit conferred upon us as teachers is 
our opportunity to do constructive work 
for the future remembering that ‘‘the un- 
educated man is not he who cannot read 
or write or count or spell, but he who 
walks unseeing, unhearing, uncompanion- 
ed and unhappy, through the busy streets 
and glorious open spaces of life’s infinite 
pilgrimage.”’ 


BOOKS 


Raymond W. Settle. 


N ‘‘HISTORY’S Most Famous Words,’’ 

by Mrs. Chetwood Smith (Lothrop, Lee 

and Shepherd: Boston, $2.50) a praise- 
worthy attempt has been made to preserve 
for all time certain words and phrases 
which, denote intense dramatic moments 
in the lives of those who gave them utter- 
ance. ‘‘Don’t give up the ship,’’ ‘‘The die 
is east,’’ ‘These are my jewels,’’ and many 
others are given each with its authentic 
historical setting. 


‘‘The Mind of Rome,’’ edited by Cyril 
Bailey (New York: Oxford University 
Press) is an effort to present a picture of 
the Roman outlook upon life by means of 
specimens of Roman literature. The plan 
of the book deals with each of the great 
branches of the literature of that people, 
showing how it developed and the phases 
through which it passed. Very valuable 
for the student of Roman history and life. 
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Simplified Record Keeping, 


Record Keeping. 


New York 








HOW DO YOU KEEP YOUR RECORDS? 


Free yourself from some of your worries and difficulties of detail 
work. Why not improve your method of record keeping and let us 


Our dealers carry the latest in time saving forms and devices for 
Drop in on your I-P dealer and let him 


show you our new memos, ring books and forms made for Easier 


(the Emblem of Supreme Quality) 


Your copy of our School and College Supplies 


Catalog is now ready. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
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In ‘‘Virgin Spain,’’ by Waldo Frank 
(New York: Boni and Liveright, $3 :00) 
some remarkably fine pen pictures of mod- 
ern Spain are given. The author states 
that his book may be considered a Sym- 
phonic History of the country and its in- 
habitants. Without a doubt this is one 
of the truest and most sympathetic pic- 
tures of Spain ever drawn. 

**The Public Mind,’’ by Norman Angell 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, $3.00) is likely 
to give the average, complacent minded 
person a severe jolt. The book is a pres- 
entation of a series of pictures showing 
the Public Mind of England and America 
at work. Almost every page contains 
challenging statements and some of the 
conclusions at which the author arrives 
are startling to say the least. As an in- 
dictment of the human race for madness 
it is a note-worthy achievement,—and the 
uncomfortable part of it all is that the 
author seems to have proved his thesis. 

Recent additions to Everyman’s Li- 
brary, E. P. Dutton Co. New York are 
*‘Poems and Prophecies of William 
Blake,’’ with an introduction by Max 
Plowman, ‘‘The Poems of Charles Kings- 
ley,’’ introduction by Ernest Rhys, and 
**Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’’ selected and 
translated by Prof. R. K. Gordon. This 
library, which now includes 800 titles, 
needs no introduction to the reading 
publie. 

The latest addition to ‘‘The Modern 
World”’ series of histories is ‘‘England,’’ 
by William Ralph Inge. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3:00). In this 
the Gloomy Dean gives his country to 
searching analysis and draws the conclu- 
sion that her future is not so assured as 
some of his compatriots think. This is a 
worthy and worth while volume, even if 
the Dean does take to the pulpit and de- 
liver homilies to his fellows. 

‘The Harvest of the Years,’’ by Luther 
Burbank and Wilbur Hall, (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $4.00) is more 
or less of a satisfactory biography of one 
of the most interesting characters this 
county has ever produced. The name 
‘‘Burbank’’ has been so long upon the lips 
of Americans that this volume will be 
given a hearty welcome. As an index to 
the character, life, and methods of the 
great scientist the volume is invaluable. 
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POPULAR LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


Do not fail to include these popular 
books when making your Pupil Read- 
ing circle order this winter. 


GRADES 1 and 2 


Harris: Eugene Field Reader 

Herben: Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy 
Skinner: Nursery Tales from Many Lands 
Bryce: Robert Louis Stevenson Reader 
Batchelder: Topsy Turvy Tales 


GRADES 3 and 4 


Gordy: American Explorers 
Gordy: Stories of Early American History 


GRADES 5 and 6 


Gordy: American Leaders and Heroes 

Brocks: The Boy Emigrants 

Gordy: Colonial Days 

Dodge: Hans Brinker 

Pyle: Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Maddox and Parkins: Our Trees and How 
They Serve Us 

Barrie: Peter Pan 

Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 

Gerwig: Washington, The Young Leader 

Grahame: Wind in the Willows 


GRADES 7 and 8 


Hawksworth: Adventures of a Grain of Dust 

Gordy: American Beginnings in Europe 

Hornaday: The American Natural History 

Bok: Americanization of Edward Bok 

Forbush: Be Square 

Bok: A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 

Steckton: Fanciful Tales 

Riis: How the Other Half Lives 

Dodge: Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 

Eggleston: Hoosier School Boy 

Stevenson: Kidnapped 

Gordy: Leaders in Making America 

Seton: Lives of the Hunted 

Pyle: Otto of the Silver Hand 

Prichard and Turkineton: Stories of Thrift 
for Young Americans 

Hawksworth: The Strange Adventures of a 
Pebble 

The Van Dyke Book 

Seton: Wild Animals I Have Known 

— A Year in the Wonderland of 
Birds 


TEACHERS’ BOOK 
Weodbury and Perkins: The Art of Seeing 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 2ist St. 5th Ave., at 48th St. 
Chicago New York City 
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“My Life With The Esquimos,’’ by 
Vilhjarmur Stefansson, (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, $2.50) is an abridged 
edition of the former and larger work. 
This is an account of the journey across 
the North American continent at the Are- 
tie Circle upon which the blond or copper 
Esquimos were discovered. The book is 
crammed with details of Arctic life, man- 
ners, and customs. 

“Sword and Candle,’’ by Sidney 
Herschel Small (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., $2.50) is a fascinating story of 
how Rivera, a Spanish official in the early 
days of California led a party of soldiers, 
colonists, and eattle north from San 
Miguei in Sonora, across the desert and 
the Rio Colorado to San Gabriel. 

**Mystries,’’ by Knut Hamsun, (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50) is a study 
in the ‘‘utter and incurable solitariness 
of the human ereature.’’ To those who 
love their fiction done up in a psycho- 
logical pill this volume will be a constant 
delight. It is full of tragedies which tug 
at the human heart and will be acclaimed 
by Hamsun’s innumerable admirers as one 
of the best books of the year. 











Rute Fine 
STATIONERY 
10Q Sheets and 125 Envelopes 


A good bond paper with a pleasing finish 
and texture 


For Social and Professional use in 6% 
and bifold size 


The Handy Box with a useful drawer— 


Postpaid $1.50 








§pecial—1ooo letter heads 84x11 and 
1000 No. 6% Envelopes, Hammer- 
mill bond—Printed with name and 
address, $4.50 Postpaid. 


} 
E. W. STEPHENS Pus. Co. 
PRINTING BINDING STATIONERY 

CoLuMBIA, MIssourRI 
































THE WORLD BOOK 
TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 


competent authorities: 


= Pe 


both Elementary and High School use. 


1020 McGee St., 











The highest rating has been given THE WORLD Buvww py the following 


The only double-starred encyclopaedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 

Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the national Education Association and American Library Association. 

The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their “Graded List of Books for Children.”’ 

4. The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 


“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 
for the school library.’’—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 








Holden Covers wear. 
Holden Covers adjust easily. 


Holden Covers are sanitary and 
make your books last longer. 


Samples Free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














_ Recent additions to The Modern Li- 
brary: New York, 95c net are ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of Benvenuto Cellini,’’ trans- 
lated by John Addington Symonds, and 
‘* Anthology of Modern Amerean Poetry,”’ 
selected by Conrad Aiken. This includes 
such well known poets as Emily Dickinson, 


Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and Amy Lowell. 

‘‘The Life of Joseph Rucker Lamar,’’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons New York is the 
biography of the eminent Georgia jurist. 
There is a bit too much of intimate family 
details to make it of real value or give it 
a very wide appeal. 


NEWS NOTES 


COLLEGE AND H. 8S. ANNUAL CONTEST 


The Department of Fine Arts of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association will hold a 
contest for college and high school annuals at 
their meeting in St. Louis, November the 
eleventh. All colleges and high schools in the 
state are urged to submit entries. Annuals 
will be judged for art work executed by pupils 
and for general artistic qualities. The com- 
mittee in charge is planning to display the 
annuals at the Coliseum. For information and 
entry blanks write Miss Edna Braun, care of 
Educational Museum, 3640 North Market 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


5 


DEC] A TLS AS TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M® 


HEALTH FOUNDATION FURNISHES 
HELPFUL LITERATURE 


The Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has authentic 
and exceedingly valuable material on health 
education, easily adaptable to the needs of 
universities, colleges, normal and high schools. 

The Foundation is a social organization with 
a program based entirely on the development 
of positive health among apparently well adults 
through health education and demonstration. 
At the beginning of its activity in 1922 the 
Foundation issued the Positive Health Series, a 
set of six pamphlets contributed to by the best 
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authorities on the subjects included and vised 
by the Council on Health and Public Instruc- 
tion of the American Medical Association whose 
recommendation for “the general adoption of 
the Foundation’s program as a means of im- 
proving health standards” is given in the in- 
itial pamphlet of the Series. 

Although this Series was prepared espec- 
ially to serve as a common text for the adult 
lay individual, institutions of learning in the 
first two years after its appearance made such 
a demand for it that the Foundation began a 
simple circularization suggesting its value to 
departments of health and physical education. 

The Foundation material is now in use in 
varying quantities in over 800 educational in- 
stitutions,—both higher and secondary. 

Following is a brief statement of the con- 
tents of the Series: 

PAMPHLET ONE—Part I. Interpretation of 

Health Examination. 
Part II. Individual Exercises—lIllustrated. 

PAMPHLET TWO—Part I. Direction for a 

Local Set-up for Examination. 
Part II. Popular Presentation of Positive 
Health. 
Part III. Posture, Feet and Shoes. 
PAMPHLET THREE—Nutrition, by E. V. 
McCullum. 
PAMPHLET FOUR—Mental Health, by 
White and Taft. 
PAMPHLET FIVE—Reproduction, by Wal- 
ter B. Cannon, M.D. 
PAMPHLET SIX—Recreation, by Lindeman. 








“THE CATALOG’S THE THING” 

—A catalog in need is a friend indeed. 
(Some Indispensable Catalogs) 
BRADLEY’S CATALOG “A” 

Primary Material—Art Material 
Bradley’s Quality Book 
Kindergarten Material 

HOOVER BROTHERS CATALOG “C” 
General School Supplies—School Specialties 
THE HOOVER GUIDE “R” (Rural Catalog) 

A combination of “A” and “C” 

for Rural Schools 
Don’t start school without one or all of these 
wonderful catalogs edited for your convenience 
and perusal. Write today, receive them tomor- 
row. 
HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 




















Laboratory Apparatus 
and 
Supplies 
PROMPT SERVICE 
CATALOG B 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 
and Chemistry 
OUT SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, U. & A. 














Charge will be as follows: 


plus postage. 


SMALL CHARGE MADE FOR PLAY AND EXTENDED SERVICE. 

The Department of Public Information of Missouri University Extension 
Division announces to teachers of the State, owing to meager funds available 
for extension work, that, hereafter, a small charge will have to be made for 
play and recitation services in order to continue the work at all. 


2 plays and 2 recitations, or less, lent at one time—10c minimum charge 


Anything above 2 plays or 2 recitations,—25c, minimum charge, plus postage. 

Only 6 plays and 10 recitations will be sent to on person at a time. 

The Extension Division is sorry to make this charge, but believes the teachers 
of the State will understand that it is necessary in order to continue the service. 
The charge made is very small indeed. 




















YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teaeher if you can 
stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureat: school of Acting and Directing will assist 
you with its inexpensive yet thorough course of 
home study designed for those who wish to act and 
direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for pros- 
pectus. 

Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF MAPS 


think of 


Gallup Map & Supply Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
Catalog FREE 
Also distributors for Drawing Supplies 
and Seatwork. 




















SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPY OF THE 
NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


425 10 ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and see if you do not agree with thousands of 
teachers and superintendents that this is the most 
interesting and valuable for use as collateral read- 
ing in American history and Civics classes. 
Special low schoel rates and terms mailed upon 
request, 


























School Carnival Supplies 

Novelties (ballodns, hats, 
noisemakers, _ etc.) Party 
favors. Free lists. ‘How 
to Stage an Indoor Carni- 
val.” Tells how to organize, 
manage and advertise. De- 
scribes 50 sideshow stunts. 
Postpaid 25c. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
a & { Box 7, H. P. Sta. 
Des Moines - Iowa 
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SOAP MANUFACTURER ENCOURAGES 
CLEANLINESS 

Whatever prompts and encourages the in- 
terest of the child in cleanliness is a valuable 
aid to health. In the interests of promoting 
health education, the Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany have prepared a series of exhibits, leaflets, 
posters and other similar materials, which are 
available for distribution to schools through- 
out the country. 

These Cleanliness Crusade sets with soap, 
which consist of a complete set of educational 
material, charts, manuscripts, etc., prepared 
under the supervision of Doctor F. G. Bonser 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, are 
furnished to teachers for the nominal sum of 
twenty-five cents and have been of consider- 
able value to teachers in their instruction on 
the fundamental and vital questions of sani- 
tation and hygiene. 

A set of this Cleanliness Crusade material 
may be procured by application to the Health 
Cleanliness Service, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥. 








ATTENTION! TEACHERS! 


COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN! 


WHY WORRY because you do not have 
a satisfactory position for the coming 
year? If you have personality, initiative 
: and ambition, you can secure a perma- 
nent position in our organization, selling 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 


A plan of BIBLE reading for home, 
church and school, approved by school 
and religious leaders throughout the 
United States. 


Earnings $2,000 to $4,000, first year. 


Unusual opportunity for promotion to 
organization work. 


Write at once, 


John Rudin & Company, Inc., 
606 City Bank Bldz., 
18th & Grand. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Sewwner 


Laboratory Furniture 
for Schools 





Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 
No. 862 


A favorite in many laboratories. Accom- 
modates 16 students, working in sections of 8. 


In our schools today we think more of 
accomplishing absolutely accurate results 
in a business-like way than of a scholas- 
tic atmosphere. 


Accuracy presupposes perfect equip- 
ment in the teaching of the sciences. 


Kewaunee has produced a line of Lab- 
oratory Furniture that has never been 
approached as a manufacturing product 
or an educational adjunct. 


Every Science teacher knows the im- 
portance of properly designed, properly 
built laboratory furniture, and how much 
influence’ it exerts upon the character of 
work of the students. 


A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
216 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


Distributors for Kansas and Missouri 
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_ Classroom~ 


usually means a successful teache, 
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Az well chosen maps will have 
much to do with impressing facts 
on your pupils and creating a stimulat- 
ing atmosphere for the recitations in 
which they are engaged. Q History } 
and geography maps—both are a chal- 
lenge to his thinking, a stimulus to 
his imagination. Q Start the 1927-28 
school year with maps chosen from 










the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- | 

rial for Geography, History and Bi- Ix 

ology. Over a century of map makin,; + 

experience is your protection. Q Pin iq 

this adtoyour letterhead, tellus in what i 

subject you are interested, mail and we K 

shall be pleased to send you special in- { 

formation whichyou will find valuable. ly 

* 

i 

iq 

AJ.NYSTROM &Co. | 

SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS IN 

2249-53 Calumet . a Chicago id 
venue e 





ent Illinois 246-C | 
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Part of the profits of the municipal gas plant 
of the town of Leigh, in Lancashire, England, 
will be used during the next four years to pro- 
vide each year six elementary-school scholar- 
ships of the value of £10 a year for four years, 
according to recent decision of the town coun- 
cil. The scholarships are tenable in either the 
boys’ or the girls’ grammar school of Leigh. 
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aerial barrage \ 





such as — 

/ audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube  shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
Pparavane sugamo _ Fascisti 
eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 

are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority” — 
WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


‘ Springfield, Massachusetts f 





MOORESVILLE IN LIVINGSTON COUNTY A GROWING SCHOOL 


Supt. J. E. Yelton has had charge of the 
Mooresville consolidated school in Livingston 
County for the past four years and Mrs. Yelton 
has served as principal of the high school dur- 
ing that time. Under the direction of these 
two energetic school people the school has be- 
come one of the best consolidated high schools 
of the state with seventeen and one-half units 
of approved work. Sixty-five percent of its 
graduates are in college. It maintains a well 
rounded course of study with orchestra and 
vocal music offered as a part of the accredited 
work. The alumni association of the school 
is an active organization and a local Parent- 
Teacher Association is proving to be a valuable 
adjunct in the development of school sentiment. 
A school annual is published yearly and school 
notes appear regularly in the local papers. 


Last December Mooresville dedicated a new 
$42,000 school building, the picture of which 
appears above. The building is 69x106 con- 
taining an auditorium—gymnasium 35x72 with 
a twenty-three feet ceiling. Shower rooms and 
locker space are provided. Besides the gym- 
nasium on the first floor are four classrooms. 
The second floor contains three classrooms, a 
study hall, library, the superintendents’ office, 
and a girls’ rest room. The basement contains 
the heating and lighting apparatus and pro- 
vides a room 21x100 feet which is used for 
community banquets. The floors except the 


basement are of hard maple. The building was 
conceived and planned by Supt. J. R. Yelton 
and Mr. Warren Roberts of Chillicothe was 
the architect. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean and 
economical! “No up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” “More 
permanent than the finest 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely 


Fireproof!” 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 
still in active use. 
Write for Natural Slate 
Blackboard bulletin! 
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|NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD C2\ 


PEN ARGYL PA 
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Geography— 
Nature Study 
and Health Education— 
Music 


Ridgley’s Home Geography, 60c; Studies in World 
Geography, 60c; North America, 50c; South 
America, Europe, and Asia, 50c; Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Advanced World Geography, 60c. 
These books cover a five year Course in Geography 
in the Elementary School. 


Studies in United States History from Old World 
Beginnings to 1815, 50c; Studies in United States 
History from 1815 to 1927, 50c. 
Patterson’s Nature Study and Health Education 
for the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth grades. Prices 
72c, 72c, T76e respectively. A notebook to ac- 
company each text. 
Westhoff’s Ideal Music Series, Book I, 68c, Book 
II, 72c; Book III, 88c; covering the first six 
grades. 

Miller & Turner Teachers Plan Book and Class 
Record books. 


Send for our new catalogue, No. 28. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 





























Consolidated 


High School Building at Mooresville. 
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IF - - 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You want 


Quality 
Service 
Price 





ratented. 


Write today to the 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 





Help Your Pupils Raise Their 
Arithmetic Standing 


—By using the Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 
ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


Results are immediate and tangible. In Okla- 
homa City one grade showed two and one-half 
years’ improvement after using the WORK-BOOKS 
for only two semesters! Hundreds of other 
schools are having the same success. 

The WORK-BOOKS may be used with any basal 
text. Pupils enjoy trying to beat their past 
records. The teacher’s work is much lighter. 
And the WORK-BOOKS cost no more than a 
term’s supply of tablet paper—36c per copy. 
Teacher’s Edition, 48c. 


Write for information and sample pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the Standard Mathematical Service 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 














For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Time Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that the development 
of personal character is the things of greatest 
concern. 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 


Six State textbook commissions have 

adopted the Atlantic Readers within 

the few months that have elapsed 

since their appearance. 

Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 21st Street, Chicago 








“26 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Write for Our New 
Fall and Winter 
Catalog No. 427. 
FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, SOCCER, PLAY- 


GROUND, GYM, FIELD HOCKEY, ARCHERY, 
FENCING, ETC. 


921 LUCUST ST. LOUIS, MO. 



































